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ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


JULY 3, 1879—MARCH 1, 1950 











BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


LFRED HABDANK SKARBEK KoORZYBSKI was born in Warsaw in 1879. His 
father was a high ranking engineer in the Russian Ministry of Communica- 
tions. Alfred Korzybski’s first training was in engineering at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Warsaw. Subsequently he did graduate work both in the natural 
sciences and in humanities in Germany and Italy. 

He saw military service in World War I, first in the Russian cavalry, later 
in artillery and in the intelligence department of the general staff. In December 
1915 Korzybski arrived in the United States as an artillery expert. In 1917, when 
the Russian armies collapsed and disintegrated as a result of the revolution, 
Korzybski remained in the United States, first as secretary to the Polish-French 
Military Commission, then as recruiting officer for the Polish-French army, and 
later as a war lecturer for the United States government. After the end of the 
war, he became secretary of the Polish Commission (labor section) of the 
League of Nations. 

In 1919 at Washington, D. C., Korzybski married Mira Edgerly, a noted 
American painter. About the same time he began to write his first major work, 
Manhood of Humanity: The Science and Art of Human Engineering. 

The central theme of this book is what Korzybski called ‘time-binding,’ the 
uniquely human aspect of the life process, which allows individuals to commu- 
nicate over intervals of time. This human beings can do by virtue of being able 
to transmit accumulated experience to succeeding generations. In defining man 
as time-binder, Korzybski placed crowning emphasis upon this unique character- 
istic and declared it to be man’s principal survival mechanism. 

Although Korzybski was certainly aware of the semantic principle that, 
formally speaking, definitions of terms are arbitrary, he pointed out that one’s 
orientation to events does depend on what we emphasize in our abstractions. 
Thus, he maintained, a definition of man based on time-binding makes possible 
the development of a fruitful science of man. 

Two subsequent papers on time-binding were published in 1924 and 1926. 
At that time Korzybski was studying under the guidance of Dr. William Alanson 
White at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
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Korzybski’s main contribution to thought centers around the linking of the 
fundamental problems which arise in connection with these central facts of 
human existence: first, the fact that man, upon being born, finds a ready-made 
orientation toward the world, accumulated in centuries of time-binding;  sec- 
ondly, the fact that man functions in a variety of ways, which can be graded 
on a scale ranging from ‘insane’ to ‘sane.’ Korzybski posed a crucial question: 
Are there any criteria for sanity other than those which relate sanity to conformity 
of behavior with that prevailing in a group? His main work, Science and Sanity: 
An Introduction to Non-aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (begun in 
1927, published in 1933), is, in the main, an answer (in the affirmative) to this 
question and a formulation of a non-aristotelian system, now called general 
semantics. The system relates ‘sanity’ to time-binding in terms of survival and 


points out how the scientific way of looking at the world may be internalized 
in terms of the ‘extensional orientation.’ 


Rs THE TIME of the publication of Science and Sanity, Korzybski’s life was 
closely linked with a movement among scientists, educators, physicians, and 
others concerned with the development of a science of man. The movement 
was born and grew as an expression of a profoundly felt need for a ‘rational 
faith,’ that is, a faith devoid of myth and dogma, in the ultimate victory of 
sanity. 


The Institute of General Semantics, a center for teaching, publishing, and 


promotion of research, was founded in Chicago in 1938 with Korzybski as 
director and president of the board of trustees. The list of honorary trustees 
included a large number of names prominent in American science, education, 
and medicine. The focal point of the teaching activity was the program of 
seminars, held three or four times a year, which attracted students from all over 
the world and served as an impetus for research and for disseminating knowledge 
of the potentialities of a non-aristotelian methodology. 

In 1942 the Society for General Semantics was founded (now the Inter- 
national Society for General Semantics), whose main publication, ETC.: A Re- 
view of General Semantics, under the editorship of S. I. Hayakawa, is devoted 
to theoretical research in the field and to applications of the principles of general 
semantics to a wide range of professional and group activities and to personal 
orientation. Since 1935 there have been three congresses on general semantics, 
the First Congress at the Central Washington College of Education at Ellens- 
burg, Washington; the Second Congress (1941) and the Third Congress 
(1949) at the University of Denver. 

In 1946 the Institute of General Semantics was moved to Lakeville, Con- 
necticut, where the program of seminars was continued with even greater vigor, 
supplemented by workshops under the direction of M. Kendig. Korzybski was 
active to the last; at the time of his death the Institute was working on the 
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publication of a new periodical, General Semantics Bulletin, and preparations 
for the publication of a second edition of Manhood of Humanity had almost been 


completed. Death was due to coronary thrombosis. He died at Sharon Hospital 
on March 1. 


ASSIUS JACKSON KEYSER said of Korzybski's Science and Sanity that it was 

‘beyond all comparison the most momentous single contribution that has 
ever been made to our knowledge and understanding of what is essential and 
distinctive in the nature of Man.’ (Scripta Mathematica, 2.259-260, 1934.) Gen- 
eral semantics as a method, the non-aristotelian orientation as an aim, and all 
else in Korzybski’s contributions flow from his central definition of man as 
time-binder. In defining sanity as that which promotes time-binding in the fullest 
sense, Korzybski offered a criterion by which both individual and cultural evalua- 
tions could be evaluated. In stating that science-at-its-best gives us a working 
demonstration of sanity, and in urging that saner evaluations can be taught, 
Korzybski opened up a challenging new field of practical inquiry into the 


methods and possibilities of the fuller application of the attitudes of science to 
all human experience. 
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Semantics, Lakeville, Conn., for assistance in the preparation of this bibliography. 
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x EDITORIAL + 


ON THE VARIETIES OF RESEARCH 
IN GENERAL SEMANTICS* 


IRVING J. LEE 


i Is NOW seventeen years since Science and Sanity was published, twelve years 
since the founding of the Institute for General Semantics. The mailing lists 
of the Institute for General Semantics and the International Society for General 
Semantics now include about 10,000 names. One may go to some thirty cities 
and find a group of friends of general semantics. Something like fifteen colleges 
and universities now offer classes on this subject. The people who have sat in 
classes number in the thousands. 

But where are we? What does this mean? I should like to think that we 
have come to the end of our first phase and that we are now ready to move in a 
new direction. Many have caught a larger vision of the world from Korzybski’'s 
formulations. And there is some reason to believe that many have used them to 
break free of some of their identifications. I have heard testimony in many places 
that when people learned about map-territory or the extensional devices or delay 
of reaction, something happened to them. They became less defensive, a little 
more amenable to new learnings, a bit more livable-with, somewhat more creative 
and perceptive. And I have been told that men trained in a variety of professional 
activities have not only clarified and deepened their understanding of what they 
are doing, but also found ways of re-evaluating their personal and social useful- 

* [‘We shall measure the value of an orientation,’ says Anatol Rapoport in his Science 
and the Goals of Man, ‘not by the number of answered questions it contains but by the 
abundance, variety, and meaningfulness of the unanswered questions it gives rise to.’ No 
special memorial issue of ETC. is planned on the occasion of Alfred Korzybski’s death, 
for the simple reason that every issue of ETC. since its inception and the International 
Society for General Semantics are in themselves permanent tributes to his work. With 
Korzybski’s passing, however, it is fitting that we be reminded of our time-binding function 
of inquiring into the abundant, various, and meaningful unanswered questions to which his 
great formulations have given rise. Dr. Lee's paper is here presented as an editorial, since 
it serves as such a reminder and clearly delineates some of the areas in which there is 
continuing work to be done. 

The original draft of Dr. Lee’s paper was presented at the Third American Congress 
of General Semantics in July 1949. It is scheduled for publication in General Semantics 


Bulletin and is printed here by permission of the Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, 
Conn.—S.I.H.] 
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ness. I have found reassurance in these witnesses, for I, too, have gained much 
from the study of general semantics. 

I have attended meetings galore at which people told each other how valuable 
this discipline is, and how much the world needs it. Wars may, indeed, start in 
‘the minds of men,’ but so do the small doings of the day. ‘Heve is the means,’ 
we have said, ‘by which men may find adjustment, the freedom from those ways 
of evaluating which lead to trouble.’ I believed these things when others have 
said them—indeed, even when I said them. The warmth that goes with the 
force of common conviction is still very pleasant. When the going is rough, 
an evening with others suffused in the glow of you-know-what-words leaves me 
comforted. And if for a few moments one surrenders to hope, he may even be 
fooled into thinking that because we now know how people ought to ‘think’ 
and ‘feel,’ they will immediately begin to. 

But the power of this contagion is rather less on those who have not yet 
seen the vision. Sometimes personal persuasion does little. The sceptics become 
a little more sceptical. The unbelievers leave without even learning the names of 
the chief books. And those who have somehow become extensional in some areas 
of their work easily insist that they know all about it already. 

Have we come to the point in the history of general semantics when we 
need new weapons? Up to now we have tried to capture assent by our own 
enthusiasm. Frequently that was all we needed. But with a certain kind of tough 
character that does not work. May I suggest that now we need something more 
than the logic of our own conclusions. Can we move from the grand generaliza- 
tions to more immediately specific demonstrations? Can we find the means by 
which to overwhelm those who come into earshot with a barrage of data which 
may not be so readily dismissed? 

My perspectives are, of course, affected by the university atmosphere in 
which I move. Occasionally one meets a colleague whose requests for ‘papers 
which report findings and achievements’ are a not-so-polite form of dismissal. 
Frequently these requests grow out of what seems a genuine curiosity, a well-I'll- 
be-more-likely-to-face-up-to-your-stuff-if-you-really-show-me attitude. These are 
the people I should like to satisfy. One is continuously impressed with the poverty 
of references to the bulk of the present general semantics literature in the writ- 
ings of such critics as Harold Larrabee, Arthur Murphy, Barrows Dunham, Mar- 
garet Schlauch. If our lists of items were longer and deeper, one might be per- 
mitted the hope that such critics might perhaps find it harder to aim their 
blows in such good conscience. 

The time has come, I believe, for a direct assault on a broader front. And 
for that we will need ammunition from many places. The findings and experi- 
ences of people in all sorts of activities will be welcome. 

What, then, needs to be done? What spaces in the library need filling? Sup- 
pose one came to share my sense of need for more and more materials how and 
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where might he begin? What kinds of studies might be made? Let me here make 
a beginning listing. 


1. Bibliographies 


HERE WAS a time when one could be reasonably sure of hearing about the 

bulk of articles and books which dealt with general semantics. That time is 
no more. Writers all around the curriculum have been referring to general 
semantics, using some of the notions or commenting on them. Some start from 
the beginning, some presume a background, some summarize, others develop 
points of view, others report research, and so on. We need thorough-going 
bibliographies, a model for which might well be the monumental work of 
H. Lasswell, R. D. Casey, and B. L. Smith on Propaganda and Promotional 
Activities. We need annotated bibliographies for newcomers and listings 
which have relevance to special interests. We need listings of visual and audio 
materials, of mimeographed and privately distributed as well as printed and 
published items. The effort to produce a comprehensive catalogue might well 
turn up home-made charts, gadgets, pictures, etc. from which others might get 
some ideas. Bibliography-making is sometimes thought of as ‘uncreative pedantic 
gtubbing.’ Call it that if you wish, but the need for such spade-work still remains. 


2. Studies in the Techniques of Teaching 


H™ Is general semantics to be taught? How does a person learn these ways 
of evaluation? Have the textbooks on educational method anything for us? 
Or does an extensional methodology require new modes of approach? The words 
‘didactic’ and ‘directive’ apply to most of the teaching I know. Mave we some- 
thing to learn from the teacher of arithmetic, nature study, art, manual training, 
or the football coach? What kinds of lectures or demonstrations or dramatized 
presentations leave the greatest residue? How can charts, slides, opaque projectors, 
synthetic devices be used? In short, what experiences in the use of training aids 
should be imitated or discarded? How can the project method, the case method, 
the laboratory method, the field method be used to help students dissolve some 
of their ‘nursery assumptions’? What use can be made of creative dramatics and 
the socio-drama? Does the wartime WMC Training Within Industry program of 
training supervisors have anything for us? Is it possible to adapt any of the 
procedures of those concerned with autobiography writing and therapeutic read- 
ing? What other reading experiences make a dent? 

Along with these creative developments, we need to begin the systematic 
analysis of the comparative effectiveness of each. How much does a student 
learn by what method in comparison with what other method? What devices have 
higher motivational value than what others? Does a person learn more in group, 
class-room, or individual study? There is room for much ingenuity here. Un- 
hampered by tradition we can move in new as well as in well-tried directions. 
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3. Effects of Training in General Semantics 


Ww™ DIFFERENCE does the study of general semantics make in individual 
cases? What I propose here may, perhaps, evoke resistance in some. But 
I have the feeling that there is a place for carefully written personal docu- 
ments, i.e., witnesses to what the study of general semantics did for some- 
one. These may take on a note of super-sanctity. They may fall into the 
post hoc ergo propter hoc error. They may even serve to rationalize deviant 
patterns of behavior or even to cover up more deep-seated forms of illness. 
They may, indeed, be specimens of the worst kinds of evaluation. But they do 
not have to be. Thus, there is a surgeon who, having learned about extensional 
methods, proceeded to get the feel of the knife on hundreds of cadavers in 
perfecting a single skill rather than relying (as is the usual practice) on a dozen 
experiences. There is a musician who suffered untold distress fighting her fears 
before each concert until she learned how to look at her evaluations. There are 
the parents who tried to raise Johnny ‘by the book’ until they discovered that 
their Johnny was not the Johnny in the book. There is the newspaper man who, 
after years of perfunctory writing and after study of the natural order of evalua- 
tion, suddenly came to understand how to go out after a story instead of refur- 
bishing his inferences so they would sound factual. There is the man in the 
conciliation business who, after learning about two-valued orientations, found 
ways of conditioning the parties to disputes to modes of thinking a bit less 
rigid. 

It will do us little good if these bits of drama are merely announced. They 
must be explained. The writer must face his situation as a case-to-be-documented. 
He must tell us what he considered, what he learned, and what he did. He must 
work out the details of his experience so that a reader might catch the process 
of his re-creation, might indeed catch a glimpse of something he might himself 
do. The writer must look on himself as an explorer charting the directions which 
others might follow. 

It will be a mistake if a writer merely testifies to the power and glory of 
general semantics. The objective must, instead, be the tracing of his experiences 


as a way of helping others to see how he came to his insights and the results 
thereof. 


4. ‘Problem-Situation’ Studies 


| By THE TERM ‘Problem Situation’ stand for any space-time span in which 
the adjustment or equilibrium of human activities is disturbed. In the 
language of common sense it seems possible to distinguish between the settled 
flow of affairs and a state of disruption in which some balance is upset. I do not 
wish here to debate ‘the nature of normality’ or compose any definition of 
‘normalcy.’ It is enough to recognize that sometimes there is a hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, some disaffection or turmoil that is upsetting someone or something, 
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some sort of distressing or troublesome situation which we might well look into. 
The following terms may, perhaps, get to what I am after: panics, riots, feuds, 
gossip and rumor, fads and crazes, brawls, lynchings, mutinies. And on a smaller 
scale: stage-fright, the fear of the dentist, temper tantrums, impulsiveness, im- 
patience. And in a quite different area: the behavior of the accident-prone per- 
son, the dishonest, the discourteous, the indifferent, the prejudiced person; the 
easily insulted, the bashful, the cynical, the hypercritical, the superstitious, the 
sloppy or careless person, the radical, the old-fogey. 

What goes on here? What do people do when they act so? What overt modes 
of expression can be described? What patterns of evaluation are manifested? 
Students familiar with the formulations of general semantics might well begin 
with the extensive literature in sociology and in social psychology. Many of the 
above phenomena are treated in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. If we 
play the searchlight of few-valued orientation, undelayed and undifferentiated 
reactions, unconsciousness of abstracting, etc., might we not see something other- 
wise left unnoticed? And is it possible that an analysis of the semantic reactions 
to be found in such problem-situations might point the way to the means of 
prevention and control. There is no reason why such studies should be limited 
to what is in the literature. Might we not sometime get out to the field, the 
shop, the playground, the conference room, the bargaining table, the ball-park, 
and the camp for first-hand study as well? 


5. Clinical Applications 


O™ OF THE MOST significant, and in a way heartening, aspects of the develop- 
ing interest in general semantics is the response of a small number of 
physicians, psychiatrists, and dentists. This response (by no means enough yet 
to affect the curricula of any medical or dental school) is but a hint of the 
larger awareness that neuro-linguistic and neuro-semantic environments have 
something to do with sickness and health. In recent months I have been prowling 
around the open shelves in our Medical School library. I have come on articles, 
especially in the journals devoted to allergy, geriatrics, general and internal 
medicine, which reveal something more than a fleeting interest in the patient’s 
attitudes toward himself and things around him. But a glance through the pages 
of the catalogues of medical and dental schools reveals no corresponding pro- 
gram of study and training in this all-too-human part of the business. One can 
only wonder how our doctors and dentists are to come by other than rule-of- 
thumb methods to the awareness that a patient’s ‘feeling’ and ‘thinking’ may be 
involved in his illness. 

There are, too, I hear, a certain number of problems which patients bring 
with them to complicate the physician's life. It is conceivable that a physician 
trained in spotting a patient’s assumptions about himself, his magically-induced 
verbal identifications, his second-order fears, his intensional map-making, might 
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find any time given over to the explicit attack on the patient’s semantic reactions 
well spent. Just consider for a moment the possible role of the semantic reactions 
in the following: the fear of the dentist, the fear of an operation, the belief in 
the incurability of an illness, the continuing rages of a man, an inability to relax, 
concentrate or sleep, the effects of fatigue and ‘that tired feeling,’ his eagerness 
to find confirmation of his own diagnoses, his unwillingness to listen, his failure 
to obey the doctor's orders, his over-acceptance of old wives’ tales and formulae, 
his worry over the strange labels, his two-valued expectations, his flitting from 
doctor to doctor in his search for quick, cheap cures, and so on. 

I have heard of the effects of direct instruction in general semantics on some 
specific cases of claustrophobia, alcoholism, schizophrenia, combat fatigue, ex- 
cessive caries—but I have never read the report of such a case written by an 
M.D. or D.D.S. in the approved scientific pattern in a professional journal. 
This is unfortunate. Certainly if trained people have seen values enough in this 
extensional discipline to use it, then ought we not try to persuade them to report 
their clinical applications? My plea to you, then, is this: if you come upon some- 
one who is doing something with general semantics in his professional treatment 
of patients, do what you can to get him to write so that others may read. 


6. Studies in Formulation Analysis 


T IS COMMONPLACE to say that if you and I were born into another culture 


we would grow up with value-systems and formulations somewhat different 
from those we now give voice to. 

We can, of course, get out from under our local assumptions. We can 
(though by no means easily) adopt premises which give us new perspectives. In 
the Introduction to the Second Edition, Korzybski says: 


General Semantics is not any ‘philosophy,’ or ‘psychology,’ or ‘logic’ in 
the ordinary sense. It is a new extensional discipline which explains and 
trains us how to use our nervous system most efficiently. 


Now then, let me suppose that one of you were trained in this new exten- 
sional discipline, and having acquired a set of premises which by ‘logical fate’ 
would lead you to more efficient neuro-semantic functioning, and suppose further 
that you were to face up to any of the prevailing well-defined notions in our 
culture—where would you come out? Thus, to be specific, what would happen 
if you were to look with good extensional eyes at the notions and behavior 
involved in the following: freedom and authority, propaganda and instruction, 
progressive and essentialist education, the comic, tragic and poetic, fair play and 
sportsmanship, competition and cooperation, politicians and statesmen, selfishness 
and altruism, the nature of God, the role of faith and faith-healing, the optimist 
and pessimist, abstinence and indulgence, the forms of recreation and relaxation, 
the quaint and wonderful behavior of men on the Stock Exchange, in the Wheat 
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Pit, around the poker table, the modes of ecclesiastical piety, the patterns of 
punishment and exclusion, the codes of morality, the forms of government, the 
habits of purchase and consumption. 

I cannot predict where suck studies will come out. They might conceivably 
become a new kind of rationalization for the status quo or new ways of justify- 
ing what you have already believed before you found this new analytical instru- 
ment. You might come up with the kind of nihilism that moved Charles Poore 
in the New York Times to define semantics as ‘the art of telling a man that he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about when the fact of the matter is that you 
really just don’t like what he’s saying.’ 

I am hopeful, however, that some of these studies might reach higher levels 
of intellectual honesty and creativity, that no matter where they come out they 
are phrased as explorations rather than revealed dogmas, that they undertake to 
reveal their assumptions in the very process of untangling the others, that they 
do not presume to cover more than they do. In short, these studies will be of 
small value if in the name of proper evaluation they employ procedures which 
violate the very rules they pretend to demonstrate. 

I have already heard of men who, by a curious kind of verbal acrobatics, 
found it possible to take one or two basic principles of general semantics in 
order to justify or clarify what they have been doing. Thus, I know an advertising 
man who finds the extensional-intensional business valuable in training his ad 
writers to find slogans to which people respond. But nowhere in his work have 
I found him giving that kind of analysis to the assertions his men put together 
in the ads. This /ittle bit of extensionalization represents a kind of fraud which 
we must be ever vigilant to expose. And if someone proposes studies of the great 
formulations in our culture, we must be on guard lest he, too, uses just a little 
bit of what we've got as if he were using more. 


7. Studies in Controlled Measurement 


aera the draftee rules? If it’s moving, salute it; if it isn’t moving; 
pick it up; if you can’t pick it up, paint it. In good experimentalist circles 
one more item is added: if you aren’t sure about it, measure it. 

Perhaps the one area for study which will have the greatest over-all influence 
on outsiders is the invention of means by which to measure how much of what 
kind of semantic reaction a man shows in a well-defined situation. Thus, is it 
possible to produce a pencil and paper test by which we should be able to say 
that on it A is so much more two-valued or over-verbalized than B? Is it possible 
to construct a Proneness Measure; /.e., situations to which people can respond 
so that we can say that A is more inference-prone or less prone to static orienta- 
tions than B? What could be done as a way of indicating that A has a higher 
Allness Index or lower Extensionality Index than B? Is it out of the realm of 
the possible to hope that someone might construct an Evaluation Age Scale by 
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which we might come to some conclusions about the range of infantilism or 
maturity manifested by anyone? 

It would be hard to overestimate the significance of such measures if they 
could be made. Just think of the immediate usefulness to counselors, personnel 
people, administrators, of a technique by which one could say something about 
another's dogmatism or teachability, his habits of realistic or verbalistic response, 
his eagerness to make or deny distinctions, etc. And hardly unimportant, con- 
sider the values for the discipline itself, if students could be shown that their 
evaluations fall into grooves from which we offer means for extrication. With 
such means of testing we should be able to institute checks on evaluational bal- 
ance, the equivalent of surveys which now determine the incidence of venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, or hearing difficulties. 

Pencil and paper tests are rather quickly and economically prepared and 
administered. But they have their weaknesses. “What a man says may not be the 
same as what he thinks, and what he says he believes may not be the same as 
what he will do away from the test situation’ is the well-known criticism. Is it 
possible, then, to get at the former difficulty by measuring what goes on inside- 
the-skin by the use of the psycho-galvanometer, the polygraph, the electro- 
cardiograph? Could not these checks on the inner responses also give us clues to 
certain kinds of evaluation patterns? I cannot here suggest how the discrepancies 
are to be overcome. But students moved to this sort of work have access to the 
backlog experience of the thousands of studies already reported in the measure- 
ment of attitudes, intelligence, and personality. I am suggesting only that the 
achievements of workers in inventing ways of quantifying other aspects of human 
activity might provide the spur to those who would do likewise with the evalua- 
tion-dimension. 


8. Side View Studies 


ERE AND THERE a student of general semantics becomes so absorbed in the 

formulations that he may forget that Science and Sanity was not written in 
a vacuum but amid the intellectual currents of our time. The 619 items in its 
bibliography were not entirely without influence on the author, either. No one 
was as acutely aware of this as Korzybski himself. Thus, in 1923 in his ‘Fate 
and Freedom’ paper he said: 


All human achievements are cumulative; no one of us can claim any 
achievement exclusively his own; we all must use consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the achievements of others, some of them living but most of 
them dead. 

Much of what I will say has been said before by many others. It will 
be impossible to give a full list of authors but the names of a few stand 
prominent; ... Whitehead and Russell; . . . Poincaré; . . . Keyser; . 
Einstein. I will largely here use their ideas, methods and language, as my 
main concern is the practical application of some of their great ideas. 
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If, then, we were to get a deeper comprehension of the basic principles, might 
it not be wise to study them not only directly but indirectly in the light of 
tributary influences? There may be some additional advantage in this. In his Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, Richard Whately, more than a hundred years ago, pointed 
out: 

It is observed by Opticians and Astronomers that a side-view of a faint 
star, or especially, of a comet, presents it in much greater brilliancy than 
a direct-view. To see a comet in its full splendour, you should look not 
straight at it, but at some star a little beside it. 

What does this mean? If you will forgive the personal reference, maybe I 
can explain this in terms of my own experience in studying general semantics. 
The writings of L. J. Henderson on the successes of the medical sciences and 
the sources of the weaknesses in the social sciences sharpened immeasurably my 
understanding of the differences between intensional and extensional orienta- 
tions. And a handful of essays by Mary Boole were landmarks in my awareness 
that it is possible to teach the habits of extensionality. The analysis of ‘coinci- 
dence observation’ by William H. George occupies a big place in any talking 
I do on ‘physico-mathematical method.’ The dangers involved in the identification 
of a label with what is being labeled took on a four-dimensional quality after 
my reading of T. Clifford Allbutt, Alexander Bryan Johnson, Sir Graves Cham- 
ney Haughton, and Benjamin Lee Whorf. (See my Language of Wisdom and 
Folly, Harper, 1949, in which most of these items are reprinted.) 

In terms of this experience, I am moved to suggest that there are values 
in the study of those who are traveling along our highways. I believe we would 
profit from side-view studies of perceptive people who might help us to under- 
stand general semantics. Who are these perceptive people? Here is but a 
sampling: William James, John Dewey, Thomas Mann, G. B. Shaw, Goethe, 
Galileo, Walt Whitman, Jeremy Bentham, Lewis Carroll, Ibsen, Justice Holmes, 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, L. L. Whyte, Bronislaw Malinowski, Franz Boas, Elton 
Mayo, George Santayana, Vilhjalmar Stefansson, Morris Cohen, Confucius, Lao 
Tse, David Hume, Kurt Lewin, Eric Temple Bell. I intend no invidious classi- 
fication for any names omitted. I invite side-view studies of anyone. 


9. Studies in Synthesis 


E LIVE IN a truly productive and generative period in the world’s history. 

If you would have any doubts about this, have a look at the program of 

the last annual meeting of any society. Or leaf through the pages of any uni- 

versity bulletin. Or just prowl around the periodical room of any good-sized 

library. Specialization has gone so far that he is indeed courageous who ventures 
critically beyond the confines of his own little well-worked area. 

There are many people who in the face of this chaos of specialization have 

come to wonder whether these divergent efforts have anything in common. Is 
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there any meeting point in methods or findings? Are there unifying factors which 
can be stated by which workers in different fields can come to feel that they are 
involved in a common venture? The system-builders are ever with us and some- 
times their systems hold together only because they have arbitrarily excluded what 
couldn't be made to fit. There are those who feel that what William James did 
for psychology in 1890 Toynbee has not done for history and Sorokin has not 
done for sociology today. I am not here interested in the system-builders. I am 
concerned with something rather different: the effort to cut across the disciplines, 
to make intelligible the points at which the specialists converge. This question 
focuses my interest: is it possible to find any common ground by which workers 
in utterly different areas can define their procedures as well as pool their data? 
Let me take a small example. Korzybski has formulated the difference between 
an orientation based on verbal definitions and one based on ordering observations 
first, along with his analysis of the ease with which we identify the two or 
reverse the order. Now, then, where over the range of studies are there workers 
whose findings document or deny that formulation? In some very vagrant reading 
I have found both theoretical discussions and data on this theme in literature 
dealing with the following: social distance tests, allergy reactions, accident 
proneness, suggestion and hypnosis, counseling, curriculum-making, salesman- 
ship, theoretical physics, theme-writing, the uses of audio-visual training aids, 
logical positivism, group dynamics, speech correction, perception, etc. And I am 
quite certain that this list could be extended further. 

What I am after, then, is this: if a student is armed with one of the formu- 
lations of general semantics and if he sets out in quest of supporting or refuting 
data in disciplines now widely separated by departmental lines, will he uncover 
evidence of convergence or divergence? If, perchance, he should find that men 
now going their ways oblivious of their relationships with workers in other areas 
are in fact adventuring together, might we not make steps in the realization of 
the great dream of synthesis? Might we not, then, move to a new organon which 
will make unnecessary the regressions and retreats to doctrines which, though 
useful in the fifteenth century, are somewhat disorienting in the twentieth? 


y pre IS NO REASON to believe that the foregoing list is anything but a be- 
ginning. There must be varieties of research in general semantics not here 
included which are just as significant and interesting. The classification as such 
is of little importance except as it may motivate someone to add something to 
what Stuart Chase calls ‘the storehouse.’ If that should happen, it would be 
enough. 





ORIGIN AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
LEND-LEASE POLICY: 


A Study in Symbolic Paralysis 


WILLIAM R. CATTON, JR.* 


NE OF THE most familiar experiences in American life is, as a customer, 
being thanked in a store as the clerk hands you your wrapped purchase and 
rings up the score in dollars and cents on the cash register. The customer who 
has received an item of value is thanked by the clerk who has received a symbol 
of value. This inverted situation is an example of the way we have so thoroughly 
adopted money as a value rather than as a medium of exchange. 

Symbolic systems are devised or evolved for the purpose of facilitating human 
communication and interaction. Just as misconceptions of the relationship of 
words to their referents can result in frustration of the power to communicate, 
misunderstanding of the symbolic process of a money economy may result in the 
symbols serving to disrupt rather than to facilitate the exchange and distribution 
of goods and services.’ This can be very clearly observed in a study of the origin 
and establishment of the Lend-Lease policy. 


War Without Profits 


5 tes PERIOD 1939-1941 witnessed a remarkable, almost miraculous shift 
of American public opinion from a fervent desire to stay out of war, to a 
reluctant but determined desire to defeat the Axis, even at the cost of increasing 
American participation in the war. The Lend-Lease policy was a step in the 
achievement of the latter aim, and was shaped by our experience with war debts 
from the previous war, and by our fear that our own preoccupation with dollars 
might imperil our war supply. 

*Mr. Catton is a veteran of three years in the Navy and a senior student at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, majoring in history and sociology. 


*See Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa. 1933). The type of eco- 
nomic disruption referred to in this article, resulting from a misconception of the nature 
and functions of monetary symbols, seems to be a special case of the type of blockage 
Korzybski calls ‘identification.’ Failure to distinguish between symbol and thing symbolized 
is abundantly evident in our attitudes towards money. 
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The United States participated in the first World War too briefly to feel 
fully some of the effects of modern total warfare. In World War II such events 
as the complete conversion of the autornobile industry to war production made 
the American public conscious that the war was a process affecting the whole 
economy, the whole population, the whole life of the nation—not just the 
military forces. 

In this total war it was physically impossible for Great Britain to defeat Ger- 
many decisively without having her industrial output supplemented from some 
source such as the United States. Britain, in other words, needed to participate 
in a rationalized program of international trade. The United States, however, 
at least at first, did not feel itself to be in any such dire need, nor were we willing 
to face the implications of such a scheme of trade. 

Our attitude seems rather well expressed in the Democratic platform of 1936: 


We reaffirm our opposition to war as an instrument of national policy, 
and declare that disputes between nations should be settled by peaceful 
means. We shall continue to observe true neutrality in the disputes of 
others; to be prepared resolutely to resist aggression against ourselves; 
to work for peace and to take the profits out of war; to guard against 
being drawn, by political commitments, international banking or private 
trading, into any war which may develop anywhere. 


It is important to note the distinction here made between ‘the disputes of others’ 


and ‘aggression against ourselves.’ We seem to have regarded wars not imme- 
diately involving us as ‘disputes’ per se. War launched against us, however, was 
automatically a ‘war of aggression.’ 

It was unthinkable, of course, in 1936, that we could ever really be the vic- 
tims of aggression. What we feared far more was our own supposedly irresistible 
and irrational profit-motive, and we sought to avoid involvement in war by 
‘taking the profits out of war.’ This had already been evidenced in the response 
of Congress, during the preceding year, to Italy's invasion of Ethiopia. On 
August 31, 1935, a Joint Resolution had been passed, designed to prevent the 
U.S. from becoming involved in any international conflict. The following year 
Congress prohibited loans to belligerents. In January, 1937, it prohibited the 
export of arms to either side in the Spanish Civil War. 

Neutrality laws were urged not only in order to ‘take the profits out of war,’ 
but also to prevent American investors from ‘betting on the solvency of belliger- 
ents.’ Even such an outstanding legislator as Senator Elbert Thomas (D. Utah) 
wrote in 1936: ; 

War during the neutral period seemed to pay, because men were active 
and business was brisk; but these are the figures: We lent Europe two 
billion dollars in excess of our ordinary lending during our neutrality 
period. We sold Europe two billion dollars’ worth of goods in excess of 


our ordinary business. . . . The old neutrality was not economical because 
we set out to make profits out of the distress and suffering of others. This 
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love of profit led us to accept the same suffering and distress in an attempt 
to maintain the right to profit from the distress of others.” 

The conviction so fervently held in 1917 that we were fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy had given way in the intervening years to the belief 
that we had only fought for the sake of profits. Our fear that the profits had 
been illusory was still accompanied by a fear that we might be tempted again. 
‘The new neutrality has at least cured that,’ Senator Thomas believed. 

This new neutrality was embodied in the Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, 
which empowered the president to proclaim the fact of a foreign war, after 
which ‘to promote the security and peace of the United States or to protect the 
lives of citizens of the United States’ the export of arms to belligerents became 
illegal. Our merchant vessels were not to be armed, nor to carry arms to bellig- 
erents. U.S. citizens were to stay off the vessels of belligerent nations. And, 
following such a proclamation, it would be unlawful for Americans to buy, sell, 
or trade securities of belligerents. The ‘next war’ was to be a war wholly without 
profit, and therefore, it was assumed, without American involvement. 


"All of us... believe in giving aid...’ 

Wau OR NOT the subsequent war was profitable to the U.S., it obvi- 
ously involved us. Before it began, President Roosevelt sent a message to 

Hitler in April, 1939, which said in part, ‘Nothing can persuade the peoples of 

the earth that any governing power has any right or need to inflict the conse- 

quences of war on its own or any other people save in the cause of self-evident 

home defense.’ ® 

These words were probably meant as a denunciation of war hoping to bring 
from Hitler an effective renunciation of war. Futile as this was, the words proved 
to have another meaning! If people are convinced that the consequences of war 
are necessary to their self-evident defense, they will follow a government whose 
policy brings those consequences. 

From the very beginning of hostilities in Europe a substantial number of 
Americans were convinced that the defeat of Germany was necessary to the 
future welfare of the United States. They wanted to be as un-neutral as possible 
without getting into a shooting war. This position still had to be called neu- 
trality, however, for the sake of many other Americans, and for the sake of our 
international position. The Neutrality Act of 1939, otherwise known as the 
Pittman Act, was substantially the same as the Neutrality Act of 1937, except 
for the repeal of the arms embargo provision. Belligerents could now obtain 
arms from us on a strictly cash-and-carry basis. 


’ Elbert Thomas, ‘Theory of Neutrality,” Annals of the American Academy, July 1936, 
p. 164. 


*H. S. Commager, Documents of American History. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1948, p. 596. 
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During the debate in Congress over this bill, ex-President Hoover and 
Colonel Lindbergh suggested keeping the embargo on offensive weapons, but per- 
mitting unlimited shipment of defensive arms. Congress showed that it was at 
least somewhat aware of the concept of total war by its unwillingness to touch 
such a ticklish problem of definition. 

Opposition to repeal of the embargo came mainly from those who believed 
the U.S. could remain safe regardless of what happened in Europe. Support for 
repeal came from people who felt that aggression by any great power anywhere 
was likely to lead to threats against our own safety. After war had begun, the 
Gallup poll showed that about 60% of the American people favored a cash-and- 
carry policy. The Pittman Act became law on November 4, 1939. Despite its 
language of neutrality, it can be taken as an indication that we were already 
more interested in our own defense than in neutrality as a legal concept. That 
interest in our own defense led us increasingly to aid Great Britain and the 
Allies, as we became convinced that their defense was necessary to our own. 

The Pittman Act was a forerunner of the later Lend-Lease Act in effect as 
well as in chronology. It authorized the Secretaries of Navy and War to manu- 
facture or acquire munitions for direct government-to-government sale to any 
American republic. ‘It did for the American Republics most of what the Lend- 
Lease Act later did for all nations whose defense was vital to our own, except 
relieve them of the necessity of paying cash for the goods.’ * In other words, 


it released our foreign policy from the previous restrictions of legal neutrality, 
but it did not yet release it from the restrictions of financial symbols. 


UR OWN DEFENSE program got underway in May, 1940, six days after the 
Nazis began the blitzkrieg against the Low Countries. The president, in a 
message to Congress, asked for $21/ billion in defense appropriations and for 
expanded capacity to produce 50,000 planes a year. These figures were startling, 
but the country was coming to appreciate more fully the imminence of the threat 
to us represented by the spread of aggression abroad and by the possibility of 
British defeat. The things that happened in Europe during May and June, 1940, 
showed other nations that they could not depend on neutrality alone. 

The seriousness of the situation was shown by the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
though the public did not know at the time the size of the material losses. As 
early as June, 1940, President Roosevelt sent out orders to the War and Navy 
Departments to report what weapons they could spare for Britain and France. 

On June 10, after Italy entered the war, the president made a speech which, 
contrasted with President Wilson’s plea for our neutrality in thought as well as 
action, shows an attitude of commitment. Mr. Roosevelt said, ‘. . . we send 
forth our prayers and our hopes to those beyond the seas who are maintaining 
E.R, Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease, Weapon for Victory. New York: Macmillan, 1944, 
p. 37. 
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with magnificent valor their battle for freedom . . . we will extend to the oppo- 
nents of force the material resources of this nation .. .’5 

The 1940 platforms of the two major parties, as reflections of what their 
conventions considered to be American public opinion, showed that our attach- 
ment to neutrality had undergone marked change since the beginning of the war. 

The Democratic platform paid homage to the idea that we would and could 
stay out of the fighting, but made no bones about which side we wished to 
see win: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas 
except in case of attack. 

We must be so strong that no possible combination of powers would 
dare to attack us. ... 

We pledge to extend to [the victims of aggression} all the material 
aid at our command, consistent with law and not inconsistent with the 
interests of our own national self-defense, all to the end that peace and 
international good faith may yet emerge triumphant. 


The Republican platform phrased it somewhat differently, but said sub- 
stantially the same thing: 


Our national defense must be so strong that no unfriendly power shall 
ever set foot on American soil... . 


The Republican party is firmly opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign war. 

We are still suffering from the ill effects of the last World War: a war 
which cost us a twenty-four-billion dollar increase in our national debt, 
billions of uncollectable foreign debts . . . 

... We favor the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, or whose 
liberty is threatened, of such aid as shall not be in violation of international 
law or inconsistent with the requirements of our own national defense. 


The die was cast, then, during the summer of 1940, when the party con- 
ventions decided the people were largely in favor of closer ties with the nations 
resisting aggression. Wendell Willkie, in his final campaign speech, said, 
‘, . . all of us—Republicans, Democrats, and Independents—believe in giving 
aid to the heroic British people. We must make available to them the products 
of our industry.’ ® Once again the concept of total war had been recognized. By 
the end of 1940 the majority of Americans seemed to have made up their minds 
that it was in our national interest to continue the flow of war equipment to the 
nations fighting the Axis. 


B” HERE WAS the rub, for we were faced by this time with the brutal fact 
that Britain, China, and the other nations fighting on the side we were 
beginning to consider our side could not get enough arms from us on a purely 


* Commager, op. cit., 616. 
* Stettinius, op. cit., 57. 
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business basis to go on fighting. The symbolism of business exchange was not 
only failing to facilitate the accomplishment of the ends for which the U.S. was 
now striving; it was actually impeding the process. 

For instance: Americans were puzzled in 1940 that a nation fighting for its 
life as was Great Britain should be making such strenuous efforts to export to us 
luxury goods like whiskey and pottery. But it was only by selling such goods 
here that English could obtain the dollars which we were still requiring her to 
exchange for the American-made weapons we wanted her to have. Whereas 
Hitler had once required his people consciously to prefer guns to butter, Ameri- 
cans were now unconsciously preferring pottery to an undivided defense effort 
by Britain, even though we considered her defense vital to our own. Such was 
our lack of understanding of international trade and finance. 

Between November, 1940, and the passage of Lend-Lease in March, 1941, 
England suffered an acute shortage of dollars, or more accurately, an acute 
‘un-availability’ of American-made weapons. The progress of the war had 
necessitated the more rapid use of Britain's dollar reserves than could be made 
up by the sale of British goods in America. From January 1, 1939, to June 1, 
1940, foreign war material orders in the U.S. had amounted to $600 million. 
In June, 1940, alone they had come to $800 million, almost entirely English! 

The urgency of aid to the British and the squeeze they were feeling from the 
dollar shortage were expressed by Mr. Churchill in a cable to Mr. Roosevelt, 
when he asked, “What would be the effect upon the world situation if we had 
to default in payments to your contractors, who have their workers to pay? 
Would not this be exploited by the enemy as a complete break-down in Anglo- 
American cooperation? Yet a few weeks delay will bring this upon us.’ 7 

On the eve of the passage of Lend-Lease, the situation was summed up by 
Mr. Churchill in a radio address: 


In order to win the war Hitler must destroy Great Britain. . . . With 
every month that passes the many proud and once happy countries he is 
now holding down by brute force and vile intrigue are learning to hate 
the Prussian yoke and the Nazi name as nothing has ever been hated so 
fiercely and so widely among men before. And all the time, masters of 
the sea and air, the British Empire, nay, in a certain sense, the whole 
English-speaking world—will be on his track, bearing with them the 
swords of justice. ... 

. . . Put your confidence in us. Give us your faith and your blessing, 
and, under Providence, all will be well. 

We shall neither fail or falter; we shall not weaken or tire. Neither 
the sudden shock of battle, nor the long-drawn trials of vigilance and 
exertion will wear us down. Give us the tools, and we will finish the job.® 


™ Winston S. Churchill, Their Finest Hour. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949, p. 574. 


® Winston S. Churchill, Blood, Sweat, and Tears. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1941, 
p. 461-2. 
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Not too many people at that time shared Mr. Churchill's faith in the ultimate 
solidarity of ‘the whole English-speaking world,’ but in his closing sentence he 
gave us the formula by which we could establish the Lend-Lease policy for 
active aid to Britain, yet not consider it participation in the war we were still so 
vehemently swearing to stay out of. The Lend-Lease bill’s designation as H.R. 
1776 was an additional useful symbolic device in the campaign for its passage. 
The Act authorized the president to have manufactured and sent abroad ‘any 
defense article for the government of any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States.’ According to Mr. Churchill, it 
made possible a war effort by Great Britain as if she were a nation of 58 
million instead of 48 million. 


igor LEND-LEASE principle, which removed the possibility that financial con- 
siderations could interfere with the full use of material resources, grew out 
of a press conference held by the president in December, 1940, at which he 
spoke about lending a garden hose to a neighbor whose house is on fire. The 
analogy seemed to take hold with the public, which actually cared little from 
then on whether we would even get the hose back, and displayed *. . . a devout 
popular hope that this new measure would eliminate the possibility of another 
twenty years of fruitless bickering and niggling over war debts.’ ® A nation, in 
other words, which failed to understand its own paralytic adherence to a stereo- 
typed symbolic system did somehow sense that it was suffering that sort of 
paralysis and also sensed (for the time being) that the only cure that would 
work was to suspend the symbolic system. But that cure had to be disguised 
as a business investment by calling it ‘lend-lease.’ 

Certain earlier episodes in history show the same type of action being taken 
in response to the same need for suspending a too-rigid symbolic system. During 
our undeclared war against France in 1798, we asked the British to return to us 
for defense of Charleston some 24-pounders that had been taken from a French 
ship, given to South Carolina by George II, and retaken by the British during 
the Revolutionary war. England ‘lent’ the guns ‘on condition of their being 
returned . . . whenever England asked for them.’ 1° George III (showing himself 
to be not entirely the tyrant we had painted him in 1776) made the good will 
gesture of sending back the document promising the return of the munitions. 

In the war to stop Napoleon, the British made loans to finance their allies 
and found it nearly impossible to collect repayment. They abandoned the 
method of making loans, but since they regarded the defeat of Napoleon as 
vital to their own security, they aided their allies with outright subsidies. 

A preliminary method of direct aid within the symbolic system was tried 


* Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New York: Harper, 1948, p. 225. 


* John Bartlet Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945, pp. 72-3. 
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just before Lend-Lease was finally passed. The United States purchased some of 
the $200 million worth of war plants the British had built in this country, osten- 
sibly because they were required for the American defense effort, and then let 
them go on producing for the British. Their purchase price (dollars) could 
then be re-used to pay for the goods they produced. But this was definitely a 
stop-gap measure. It clearly pointed up the fact that financial symbols, originally 
devised as a step forward from primitive systems of barter, had become so 
stereotyped in economic transactions as to interfere with the most effective pur- 
suance of the goals we had all but nominally adopted. The war efforts of all 
the belligerents on our side were to achieve a relatively high degree of integra- 
tion as a result of suspension of these symbols by Lend-Lease, especially after 
our entry into the war. 


V ociferous Debate of an Unsordid Act 


M* CHURCHILL described Lend-Lease as ‘the most unsordid act in the history 
of any nation.’ “There was no provision,’ he said later, ‘for repayment. 
There was not even to be a formal account kept in dollars or sterling.’ 1! Yet in 
his message to Congress, in January 1941, when the president asked for passage 
of the act, he had had to say, ‘For what we send abroad we shall be repaid, 
repaid within a reasonable time following the close of hostilities, repaid in 
similar materials, or at our option in other goods of many kinds which they 


can produce and which we shall need. . . .. 12 And Lend-Lease had been debated 
by the American people as no other issue in our foreign policy was ever debated 
before.!8 

Why should so much debate have been necessary for the ‘most unsordid act’ 
in history? It was an act which sought to change our concern from dollars and 
debts to battles won. It worked well enough so that the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration was able to say in 1943: “The flow of war supplies from the 
factories to the fighting fronts proceeds without being impeded by considerations 
of finance. Lend-Lease in fact has fulfilled the President's original pledge to 
remove the dollar sign from war supply.’ 14 The government thus succinctly 
diagnosed the symbolic paralysis it had for the moment escaped. 

Shortly after our entry into the war, we signed an agreement with Britain 
by which we pledged to continue supplying defense equipment, and they pledged 
to continue contributing to our defense. Here was a verbal expression of the 
idea implicit in Lend-Lease from the start, that we were not lending supplies to 


"Churchill, Their Finest Hour, 569. 
* Stuart Brown (ed.), We Hold These Truths. New York: Harper, 1948, pp. 362-370. 
* Stettinius, op. cit., 4. 


Office of Lend-Lease Administration, All for One, One for All. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
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the Allies, nor even magnanimously aiding suffering nations. We were ex- 
changing material goods for a share of victory. 

The concept of a joint effort, however, was not in accord with the thought 
habits of the American people. So the policy had to be given the appearance of 
the very system whose consequences it sought to avoid. 


— THE WAR a settlement was reached which succeeded in avoiding a 
repetition of the war-debts friction. The United States followed the lead 
of George III, almost, and relinquished its claims on billions of dollars’ worth 
of war material for only $650 million, stating that we were taking ‘full cogni- 
zance’ of the benefits already received by the defeat of our enemies. 

In the same document, though, we showed that we had not emerged from 
the grip of the debit-credit psychology which had gotten us into such a mess 
before. We extended England $3,750,000,000 in credit to enable her to make 
purchases in the United States, to maintain a dollar reserve, and to meet current 
balance-of-payment deficits. Whatever opinion one may hold regarding postwar 
aid to Britain, the method used shows that despite the excellent record of Lend- 
Lease, and the intimacy of our association with Britain during the war, we 
reverted almost immediately after the fighting stopped to our old psychology. 

The president had referred in 1942 to our Lend-Lease shipments as ‘contribu- 
tions of material to a common pool with which a common war is being waged.’ © 
Lend-Lease was characterized by its administrators as a system of ‘All for one; 
one for all.’ 

But that the idea of all for one and one for all was not a part of the 
American habit of thinking is illustrated by the fact that postwar programs 
closely akin to Lend-Lease (such as the Marshal! Plan) have had to be sold to 
Congress and the public on the score of stopping Communism, rather than on 
the score of helping to rebuild the countries who helped us stop Hitler! And 
this discrepancy between the economic symbols and manipulations to which we 
are habituated and a rational, functioning system for production and distribution 
of goods and services is probably the reason we had to debate so vociferously 
‘the most unsordid act in the history of any nation.’ 


*Ruhl J. Bartlett, The Record of American Diplomacy. New York: Knopf, 1947, 
p. 644. 





JAPANESE STUDIES OF 
LANGUAGE AND EVALUATIONS: 


Report of the Institute for the 
Science of Thought 


SHUNSUKE TSURUMI 


[FoREWworRD: The Institute for the Science of Thought, with headquarters 
in the Saiwai Building, Hibiya Park, Tokyo, Japan, is an organization deeply 
interested in the relations between language habits and evaluations. THE SCIENCE 
OF THOUGHT, the quarterly journal of the Institute, declares that its purpose is 
‘to deal with philosophical problems by non-philosophical methods.’ Combining 
a semeiotic and historical (cultural) point of view, THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT 
studies patterns of thought in contemporary Japan in ways closely allied to those 
of students of general semantics. This first report of the Institute for the Science 
of Thought was prepared by Professor Shunsuke Tsumuri of Kyoto University, 
who is a director of the Institute, with the help of his sister, Miss Kazuko 


Tsurumi, and of Professor Takeyoshi Kawashima of Tokyo University, president 
of the Institute.} 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


wu the quarterly Science of Thought was founded in May, 1946, activities 
of our Institute for the Science of Thought started as those of a rather 
private circle consisting of Shigeto Tsuru (economist), Masao Maruyama (politi- 
cal scientist), Satoshi Watanabe (theoretical physicist), Kazuko Tsurumi (soci- 
ologist), Shunsuke Tsurumi (language problems), Otoya Miyagi (psychiatrist), 
and Kiyoko Takeda (YWCA worker). They shared two objectives: (1) to 
effect an interdisciplinary cooperation never realized before in the academic 
world of Japan, and (2) to put emphasis upon the study of thought not of 
eminent thinkers but of the people at large. 

Since the beginning of 1947, our Institute set out to embark upon fact-finding 
about people’s philosophy by adopting the questionnaire and interview methods. 
In the middle of the year, Science of Thought featured a three-leveled analysis, 
historical, sociological, and psychological, as to why philosophy is pathologically 
fashionable in Japan. Towards the end of the same year, characteristics of 
Japanese communication were studied by wide collaboration of communication 
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field workers from every possible angle. This study was thrown open to the 
public in a series of lectures held in the Mainichi Newspaper Hall. 

From January, 1948, Science of Thought was put on a monthly basis, and 
our Institute launched a language reform movement, the chief object of which 
was to make academic language of Japan ‘comprehensible on hearing.’ } 

On the other hand, financial difficulties beset our Institute, which was a 
private group of research workers and whose activities were to create a new 
current of thought in Japan. Subsidized by nobody, and our new point of view 
having been rather poorly understood, the sales of our organ Science of Thought 
went down, and it had been the only source of our research fund. This predica- 
ment went so far, early in 1949, that the organ was obliged to be put on a 
quarterly basis again. 

Meanwhile our research activities forced their way through the difficulties, 
and in September 1948 our Institute organized a sub-group which was to con- 
centrate upon discussion of the methodological problems related to logical 
empiricism. Some financial way out, however, became necessary early in 1949 
in order to maintain our activities. Hence the set-up of our Institute was con- 
solidated into a well-organized system in May ‘49, and its main efforts were 
switched over to the publication of two series of books under the auspices of the 
larger publishing companies in Japan. In this way moderate fractions of royalties 
raised would, it is hoped, compensate for the deficits caused by the quarterly 
publication of the organ. 

The ‘People’s Philosophy Series’ and ‘History of American Thought Series’ 
are now being prepared from data accumulated in our past researches and by 
renewedly continuing our cooperative study in the said direction. The first 
volumes of the two series will soon be out. Yet our Institute is anticipating further 
difficulties. Interdisciplinary cooperation is difficult in Japan and makes us feel 
the necessity of freer communication with academic circles abroad. Meanwhile, 
the Institute is going on with belief in the significance of the task it has set 
upon itself. 

The articles of our Institute require that the officers be elected annually in 
the general session. Members of the Institute for the Science of Thought con- 
sist of peopie from the following fields of activity: symbolic logic, mathematics, 
theoretical physics, chemistry, biology, zoology, medicine, psychiatry, sociology, 
sociological geography, sociology of China, sexology, sociology of law, folklore 
study, pedagogy, journalism, law, politics, public administration, economics, 
mathematical economics, anthropology, public opinion study, sociology of 


* [Eprror’s Note: Chinese loan elements in the erudite vocabulary of Japanese, which 
are as pervasive as Greek and Latin elements in erudite English, unfortunately provide an 
enormous number of homophones. Technical and learned words are therefore often not 
comprehensible on hearing; Japanese conversing on abstract subjects often have to draw 
ideographs in the air with their fingers to indicate what they mean.]} 
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religion, philology, psychology, animal psychology, psychopathology, psychology 
of language, psychology of drama, youth psychology, phonology, child psy- 
chology, literature (novelists, poets), literary criticism, history of Chinese litera- 
ture, esthetics, comparative study of Buddhism, general history, American his- 
tory, philosophy, movie criticism, music criticism, American literature, lexicogra- 
phy, language reform, semeiotic, Christian and YMCA work. 


RESUME OF Four STUDIES 


What ‘Democracy’ Means to Japan 


AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF JAPAN: 
1. A reaction-analysis of Is All Hope Lost? (Science of Thought, Vol. 4, 
No. 2) A symposium by Takeyoshi Kawashima, Mitsuo Taketani, Hiroshi 
Minami, and Kazuko Tsurumi; a public opinion survey by Takeyoshi Kawa- 
shima, Shunsuke Tsurumi, and Yoshiyuki Tsurumi. Js All Hope Lost?, a novel 
by Tatsuzo Ishikawa, was chosen as a vantage point from which to survey the 
Japanese mentality in the postwar period. The reasons for this choice are as 
follows: 

(1) It first appeared in Yomiuri Shimbun, one of the three largest news- 
papers in Japan, from July 16 to November 22, 1948. A newspaper novel, in 
general, is one of the most important mass communication media in Japan, since 
it enjoys the largest audience of most varied social strata. This one, in particular, 
was later published in book form and counted among the best-sellers. It was then 
reproduced on the screen as well as on the stage. Then again it was put on the 
radio as a drama. This novel thus acquired a large measure of popularity. 

(2) This novel describes drastic changes in people’s lives and the conflict 
of values and opinions in post-defeat Japan, and thus provides some highly sig- 
nificant indices for measuring people's attitudes toward the ‘democratization of 
Japan’—how they understand it and evaluate it. The analysis of the novel con- 
sists of two parts. The one is a symposium which attempts to do a critical analysis 
of the content, and which at the same time reveals the intellectuals’ estimate of 
‘democratization’ as expressed in the novel. The other is the public opinion 
survey about the novel, which represents the attitudes of people of various walks 
of life toward so-called democracy. 


Content-Anal ysis 


_ CHARACTERS that appear in the story are divided into two categories, the 
good and the evil. The good man is the hero, Mr. Yabuki, who is ex-captain 
of the Navy. He is a man of integrity, loyal to the emperor, and an upholder of 
traditional virtues and order. He is the only decent man in the story who is 
seriously concerned about the future course of his country. The rest of the 
characters are classified as the evil men and women, who stand for ‘democracy’ 
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in one way or another. Mr. Yabuki is on ‘purge’ and life is getting very difficult 
for him, until at last he decides to become a black-market vendor as a com- 
promise to survive in a world of such ‘impurity and chaos’ as post-defeat Japan. 
Debased and ignoble as the occupation may be, he believes he can always 
retain, at least in his innermost self, tranquility of mind and purity of heart. 
He believes in the future glory of this now-defeated country, and determines to 
live to see it. In the course of the story, this ‘admirable’ ex-soldier has to go 
through all the injustices inflicted upon him in the name of ‘democracy.’ 

‘Democracy’ is not taken seriously in this novel, but it is caricatured in the 
following manner. Mrs. Yabuki buys herself new dresses and goes out dancing 
with a young university student, Onogi, who is renting a room in the Yabuki 
house. She is a caricature of ‘emancipation of womanhood.’ Onogi has a nostalgia 
for war-time when he was mobilized in a factory and put to work under full 
pressure. In those days he had at least something to do and to be absorbed in. 
Now that the war is over, he is a disillusioned young man, doing nothing, 
interested in nothing. He spends his time in drinking, dancing, and carrying 
on an illicit love affair with Mrs. Soejima, a war-widow. He is a caricature of 
the nihilism prevailing among the younger generation intellectuals. 

Onogi invites, without the landlord’s permission, two of his roomless friends 
to stay with him. They are self-appointed ‘revolutionaries,’ always argumentative, 
aggressive, demanding, and ready to fight for their own rights, to whom Mr. 
Yabuki can no nothing but yield. Finally their carelessness causes a fire which 
burns down the Yabuki house. The episode is a caricature of ‘democratic 
revolution.’ 

According to Mr. Yabuki, present-day youth is a lost generation. They do 
not know the good from the bad. Their argument is devoid of ethical values. 
In contrast to this deporable state of moral anarchy, the youth of his generation 
(the pre-war generation) were superior. They too liked to discuss and argue, but 
their logic was firmly based upon moral judgment. So-called ‘democracy’ wiped 
away all the established order of values and sense of morality. 

Onogi also thinks that he was a better man during war-time and that 
‘democracy’ has had a degenerating effect upon him: 


During the war he was mobilized in a steel factory to work with other 
laborers . . . . and the war was lost. When he listened to the Imperial 
Declaration of Defeat, he cried, standing in front of a giant machine, for 
almost two hours. Crying, he felt the futility of living. Thereafter, he took 
to drink, women, and communism. But nothing fills up the hollowness of 
his heart . . . He feels there is nothing to be found any more any place 
on this land to stir and inspire his soul, as factory life used to do. 


In contrast to the pre-war and war-time periods, the post-war period is con- 
sidered to be definitely inferior. And ‘democracy’ is considered to be the source 
of all evils of this period, including black-market practices, sexual immorality, 
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demand of one’s rights without fulfilling one’s duties (woman’s demand of 
equality is also considered to be such). 

‘Is all hope lost?’ To this question the author's answer is definitely no. 
Then, what does he mean by hope? Four alternative meanings of hope may be 
given: (1) a hope on the part of the old force for a comeback; (2) a hope 
of restoring pre-war stability; (3) a hope of Japan’s playing an active role in 
the next war, should it come; (4) a hope of establishing peace and tranquiltiy 
of mind in the midst of chaos and commotion, by denying one's desires and 
ambitions. (1), (2), and (3) are not explicit but implicit in the story. In the 
symposium sentences are quoted from the book to illustrate these points. 

It was discussed in the symposium whether such militaristic ideas of the 
future of this country were major sources of the novel's popularity. If so, the 
implication is not very easily dismissed. 

As to the fourth alternative, the author makes many positive statements. 
They are most pronounced in Mr. Yabuki’s attitude, and in a less degree, in 
Mrs. Yabuki (her selling her old clothes and trying to attain the state of possess- 
ing nothing) and also in Onogi (who drinks and makes love to women not 
for pleasure, but for the purpose of forgetting everything else and escaping from 
reality at least for the moment). The fourth idea is closely related to some 
basic attitudes of traditional Oriental philosophy, namely, resignation, self-denial, 
escape from reality into the domain of contemplation, and finally, the ‘philosophy 
of nothingness,’ a modern version of the traditional teachings. 


Reaction-Analysis 


fg Questionnaires were prepared according to the following scheme. 
Questions were divided into three levels. First, the questions on the level 
of identification tried to find out whether or not the reader identified the world 
of reality with that of fiction, and if not, to locate the point of discrepancy. 
In this way, we were able to know whether the reader approved or disapproved 
the novel, and also to locate the attention field of the reader. Then came the 
questions on the level of evaluation. Some representative statements about 
democracy, militarism, black-market, the equality demand of women, and escapist 
philosophy were selected and the reader's reaction checked. Third, on the level 
of comprehension, it was asked: ‘What do you think is meant by ope in “Is all 
hope lost?” ’ Those who participated in the symposium and some other members 
of our group took a vote and by the consensus of our opinions we decided that 
the four alternative interpretations of ‘hope’ which are listed above were relevant. 
Three irrelevant answers were given together with the relevant ones as alterna- 
tive answers to this question. Those who gave only irrelevant answers were 
omitted from the tabulation, since the reliability of their answers to the rest of 
the questions was judged to be relatively low. 

Each alternative answer to each question was given a certain symbol, and 
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out of the combination of these symbols, the content and degree of each readet’s 
attitudes toward democracy, militarism, etc., were analyzed. 

Two hundred people of different occupations were selected according to a 
representative sampling. The distribution of occupations is as follows: house- 
wives, 15% ; teachers, 10%; workers, 30% ; students, 20% ; politicians, 
5% ; ex-servicemen, 20%. 


Results 


_ peeringtonngenes As many as 70.5% of those tested said that this novel very 
well reflects the situation in post-war Japan. In the symposium, on the other 
hand, there was a consensus of opinion that this novel does not reflect the 
reality, but rather distorts it. This contrast of opinions suggests the existence 
of a great gap between the general reading public and intellectuals. 

As to the major characters in the novel, most of the students strongly deny 
that Onogi and his friends are representative samples of post-war students. That 
Mrs. Yabuki and Mrs. Soejima are typical of the housewives in the post-war 
period is mildly denied, not mainly by housewives but rather by working people, 
both male and female. On the whole, Mr. Yabuki is considered to be a repre- 
sentative picture of the ex-servicemen of his generation. 

MILITARISM: Out of the combination of answers, pro-militarist attitudes are 
classified into four degrees of intensity. ‘Grade A pro-militarists,’ 9.59% of the 
total number tested. Of those, 63% are ex-servicemen. ‘Grade B pro-militarists’ 
constitute 6% of the total; ‘Grade C pro-militarists, 11.5% of the total. The 
total number of pro-militarists from grades A to D is 57 (29% ), among whom 
there are more male than female. Most of the grade A militarists support the 
conservative parties, such as Liberal and Democratic, and as the grade goes 
down the ratio of the supporters of the Socialist Party increases. 

Democracy: Opposition to democracy is divided into three categories: 
(a) ‘Positively opposed,’ 37.5% of the total. Most of these are high-school 
graduates; there are very few college or university graduates. None of them 
supports the Communist Party. (b) ‘Nihilistic attitude,’ 14.5% of the total. 
Most of these are in the age group of 24 to 33, who are most influenced by the 
war and militarist education, mostly university students and school teachers. 
The fact that 17% of them support the Communist Party may be of some 
significance. (c) ‘Approves in theory, opposed in practice, 27% of the total. 
Most of these belong to the same age group as above and the level of education 
is pronouncedly low. By occupation they are mostly laborers. It may be sug- 
gestive to point out that the 52% of those who are opposed to democracy in 
practice are the supporters of the Socialist Party. 

On the whole, those who are opposed to democracy are 147 in number, that 
is, 74% of the total. This definitely outnumbers pro-militarists, who are only 
58 in number, representing 29% of the total. This may be interpreted to show 
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that the majority of the people, denouncing militarism on the one hand, still 
take a negative attitude toward democracy on the other. If such is the case, the 
large popularity of such a novel as this may be very well accounted for. 

No research of this type has so far appeared in Japan. Our attempt intro- 
duced here is the first one, which will be followed by similar surveys on moving 
pictures and novels. 


The ‘Soldier’ in Japanese Thought 


THE ROLE OF THE SOLDIER IN THE JAPANESE MIND. (Vol. 5, No. 1) 
ya ‘The Soldier’ has left a deep imprint upon the history of common man’s 
philosophy in Japan. Students will not be able to approach the Japanese men- 
tality without making full use of the concept of the Soldier. The Japanese Soldier 
as he existed in the period 1867-1945 provides one of the fundamental molds 
in terms of which the contemporary Japanese mind is to be understood. 

When the conscription system was first promulgated by the Meiji govern- 
ment, the army was primarily meant to defend the new regime against the 
reactionary forces of insurgent feudal elements. By the time the Liberty and 
Civil Rights Movement set in, the army, together with the police force, became 
the stronghold of reaction and the most effective means for the suppression of 
democratic movements among the people. The people's attention, however, was 
deviated, through the Sino-Japanese (1894-5) and the Russo-Japanese (1904-5) 
wars, from internal social reform to the hope of external expansion. Then the 
army was reflected in the people's minds not as the symbol of frustration but 
as that of self-aggrandizement. In contrast to the police, which still was their 
oppressor, people looked to the army for the defense of peace and order. 

The army was supposed to be for the people and of the people. Pseudo- 
democratic elements in the structure and function of the army may be taken as 
responsible for the formation of such an image of the army. First, the con- 
scription of the army was on a national basis. From every corner of the country, 
and from every walk of life, people were conscripted. The idea of a people's 
army was emphasized again and again by the militarists in their own defense, 
especially at times when their national prestige was lowered. And people were 
apt to accept the idea, because of the existence of the conscription system. Second, 
inside the army the hierarchy of status was firmly established, just as it existed 
in Japanese society in general. The army hierarchy, however, was entirely different 
from that of the outside world. Here, a sergeant who happened to be a son of 
a coolie might strike the face of a private who happened to be a son of an 
aristocrat. High social status did not count as soon as one stepped into the 
barrack. The rigorousness of the hierarchy within the army served as an anti- 
toxin to the complaints and frustration caused by the existing social hierarchy 
without. (‘Symposium,’ Koji Iizuka, Masao Maruyama, Shoji Toyosaki.) 
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Army Mentality 


meen in the army was divided into two parts: training in military mat- 
ters, and training in everyday life within the barrack. Both were directed to 
the same objective, the conversion of a man into an automaton. Within the 
army, every detail of action, every move of an individual, was formalized 
according to regulations and rules, which inhibited one from any kind of think- 
ing. This extreme formalism may be illustrated by inspections of one’s equip- 
ment. At such inspections, one is expected to ‘complete the count,’ even if that 
meant robbing others of their belongings. Extreme formalism that went hand 
in hand with the suppression of everything akin to humanity is the essence of 
army training. (‘A Memorandum on the Soldier,’ by Hiroshi Noma.) 

Why did Japanese soldiers commit atrocities? This question has been asked 
again and again, and needs to be analyzed more fully, especially since new facts 
of atrocities have recently been disclosed. The present-day morals and habits in 
Japan are strange conglomerations of ‘feudal’ and ‘modern’ elements. Especially 
in some parts of the society, where feudal morals and habits are functionally 
useful, they are purposely kept intact. Feudal mentality, such as absolute obedi- 
ence to the upper officers, the use of violence by the upper toward the lower 
even to the point of disability and death, and the violation of fundamental human 
rights in general are such functionally useful habits preserved in the army and 
the police. Such is the social background of atrocity. Moreover, there are certain 


occupations that justify atrocity, such as butchery, police, and army. In the army, 
atrocities are primarily used as a means of regimentation and training. But these 
means are transformed into ends in themselves, in which soldiers seek satisfac- 
tion of their sadistic or self-assertive desires. The phenomenon of atrocity should 
be understood on the complex basis of the interrelationship between feudal 
habits persistent in the Japanese society in general, and those in the army in 
particular. (‘Why Did Japanese Soldiers Commit Atrocities?’ by Otoya Miyagi.) 


The Soldier Lives Amongst Us 


ewe the end of the war, at a reunion of ex-noncommissioned officers of the 
navy, ninety percent of those present expressed admiration for life in the 
Navy. There are also many even among the university students today who discuss 
‘democratic revolution’ during the day, talk about their experiences in the army 
with a touch of nostalgia when they drink in the evening, and end up with 
singing military songs. Such cases are too numerous to cite, and give rise to the 
problems of how far the imprint of the soldier remains in the people's minds 
and how it functions in their daily lives. 

As an attempt to measure such influence and function of the soldier, an 
analysis of the language of the soldier still in daily use might be fruitful. In- 
spired by A. M. Halpern’s ‘Language of American Soldiers,’ and using his 
definitions and method of analysis as a vantage point, Tadatoshi Okubo did a 
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parallel study of the Japanese soldier's language. (“The Language of American 
Soldiers: Stage Structure of Language,’ by A. M. Halpern; ‘The Language of 
Soldiers Outlined,’ by Tadatoshi Okubo. ) 

The soldier's vocabulary is defined by Halpern as ‘those words which come 
to be used by one when one becomes a soldier, and which have never been used 
before.’ According to Halpern, the soldier-language is an occupation-language 
and has the characteristics of such. Some professional groups coin their own 
vocabulary while others do not. Where does this difference come from? Halpern 
suggests a highly important hypothetical principle: Those who consider their 
lives unchanged by entrance into an occupation do not develop an occupation- 
vocabulary. American soldiers developed their own language because they felt 
separated from ordinary life. Those soldiers, however, when demobilized and 
returned to civilian life, abandon their soldier-vocabulary. 

On the basis of such a hypothesis, the soldier-vocabulary as it survives in 
the ordinary Japanese language for daily use was surveyed. One hundred and 
twenty veterans were questioned by Okubo: students, 46; teachers, 32; salaried 
men, 18; laborers, 13; doctors, 3; university assistants, 3; small merchants, 6; 
hospital patients, 5; unemployed, 4. A survey done by Mamoru Mochizuki 
among 150 employees of a movie studio also was incorporated. 

The soldier-language may be divided into five categories: (1) technical 
terms for military use; (2) characteristic expressions; (3) characteristic modi- 


fiers; (4) cryptology; (5) words picked up from native tongues of areas where 
soldiers were stationed. 


(1) Articles for everyday use in civilian life are often designated according 
to soldier-terminology. There are also those words which are used to mean some- 
thing different from the original meaning. To illustrate this point, ‘the com- 
misary’ (food supply), ‘frontal attack,” ‘sentry’ (picket), ‘inspection,’ ‘armistice,’ 
etc., were used at the time of the big strike at Toho Movie Studio. 

(2) Soldiers are supposed to stand at attention in front of a superior officer, 
and report to him in a loud voice. Every sentence has to be ended with ‘deari- 
masu.’ For the soldier, the first person pronoun should always be ‘jibun,’ instead 
of ‘watakushi,’ ‘washi,’ ‘boku,’ etc. for ordinary use. The survival of ‘jibun’ indi- 
cates that the militaristic form of ego-consciousness still exists in Japanese. 

(3) In the army, only physical alertness is required. Any sign of apology 
or discussion was suppressed by a shout of ‘no complaints!’ ‘No complaints!” still 
survives in our daily usage, and inhibits one from the full exercise of ‘freedom of 
thought and discussion.’ 

Soldiers tend to choose modifiers that are rugged, direct, and shocking. 
Many of these modifiers are incorporated into our daily usage, and they function 
in such a way as to modify our sense of values to some extent. 

(4) The most widely used cryptology of the soldiers is an expression, ‘to 
complete the count.’ (This already has been pointed out in Noma’s essay.) This 
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expression implies the emphasis upon quantity with no regard for quality, and 
upon appearance with no regard for content. This expression begets many 
variations which are quite widely used. 

Halpern points out that the American soldiers’ use of the words ‘pig,’ ‘cow,’ 
‘tomato,’ etc., to designate a woman shows what kind of opinion they have of 
women in general. They think of them not as persons but as physical objects. 
In contrast to this, Japanese soldiers, strangely enough, were not very clever in 
inventing words for women except for those picked up from native tongues. 
The Japanese soldiers are not expected to associate with non-professional women, 
and their radius of action is therefore limited to professionals. This fact may 
account for the lack of soldier-terminology for women in general. 

(5) There are many words now in use which come from native tongues of 
the areas where the soldiers were stationed. 

In contrasting Okubo’s survey of the Japanese soldier-vocabulary to Halpern’s 
work with the American soldier-language, one interesting point, among others, 
stands out. American soldiers, as Halpern points out, when they return to civilian 
life, tend to abandon their soldier-vocabulary. In Japan, on the contrary, the 
soldier-vocabulary not only persists in ordinary civilian language, but also comes 
to be assimilated into Japanese proper, and thus it gradually functions to change 
the Japanese language itself. If the persistence of the soldier-language is to be 
taken as an index of continuity between the life of the soldier and ordinary 


civilian life, both in people’s minds and in their living conditions, this is a very 
serious problem for further research. 


Scientific and Philosophic Terms in Japanese 


THE HistoRY OF ACADEMIC LANGUAGE IN JAPAN. (Vol. 3, No. 9), 

e Hirone Saegusa. Until the 18th century, Japan did not have academic 
language in the proper sense of the term. The reason is that, until then, Japan 
was broken up into many independent academic circles, each with its own jargon. 
Among these were the Buddhists, Confucianists, the writers of 31-syllable poetry, 
the calendar-makers, the mathematicians, and the botanists. 

Japan, being divided into small parts by unpassable rapids and steep moun- 
tains, yielded to a completely feudal system of government. Scholars were kept 
apart from each other, and no large ‘company of scholars’ was ever formed in 
the Tokugawa days. In addition to this geographic factor, there is an economic 
factor which also hindered the formation of a nation-wide circle of scholars and 
one academic language. Japanese industries up to the 18th century were not 
technological. Buddhism and speculation inspired by Buddhism were, because 
of the nature of this religion, utterly scornful of the technological spirit. Con- 
fucianism, which is by nature a much more practical philosophy, nevertheless 
failed to inspire technological spirit. Thus, the technological spirit, which in 
the history of western thought served a role in the bringing together various 
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circles of thinking, was not evoked to play a similar role in the case of Japan. 

In the 18th century, however, there was a marked improvement in industry 
and traffic, and this promoted a movement for the bringing together of scholarly 
circles. Gennai Hiraga organized ‘The Medical Goods Exhibit’ several times in 
Tokyo and called it to the attention of ‘all those with similar interests inside this 
country.’ Nagamaku Okura made a survey of agricultural implements and at- 
tempted to collect relevant information from all parts of the country. And in 
addition to this change in technological condition, a new incentive for the uni- 
fication of the academic world was given by Shogun Yoshimune’s decree lifting 
the ban upon Dutch books. Toward the end of the 18th century, Japanese 
scholars began to seek an organization of their own thinking after the manner 
of Dutch example. 

Now in the earlier part of the 19th century, a great movement was begun 
toward the creation of one academic language for the nation. Scholars, in build- 
ing the academic language, devised a more or less uniform technique of matching 
Chinese ideographs against Dutch scientific terms. But scientific terms, when 
thus transcribed in Chinese ideographs, evoke meanings which are slightly 
different from the original. A way out of this difficulty by giving strict definitions 
of scientific terms was not available then. It was then difficult to give strict 
operational definitions for these new scientific terms, because of the meager tech- 
nological experience of feudal Japan. In observational science it was easier to 
do so, but in humanistic science it was almost impossible. Inadequacy shown in 
the Tokugawa scholars’ interpretation of scientific terms has been gradually re- 
duced in the fields of natural sciences by the subsequent enlargement of techno- 
logical experience. But in the fields of humanistic studies this inadequacy still 
overshadows our thinking. Take the word ‘philosophy.’ In the 18th century it 
was phonetically transcribed as ‘hirosohi’; in the early 19th century it was 
transcribed as ‘study of principles’; in the middle of the 19th century it finally 
was given its present name, ‘exquisite study.’ And philosophy, due to its ideo- 
graphs, even today attracts many more readers than the ‘dirty’ sciences, simply 
because of its ‘exquisite’ nature. Philosophy in present-day Japan differs greatly 
from western philosophy because of the peculiar associations evoked by Chinese 
ideographs which comprise the technical terms. This sort of difference, although 
very common, is not noticed by many people because the terms used for science 
are assumed to be exact equivalents in all languages. 


Symposium: ‘On the Improvement of Academic Language’ 


UR ACADEMIC language has the peculiar trait of being utterly incompre- 
hensible on hearing. Because it is clothed in Chinese ideographs which are 
pronounced in similar ways, we must see it in print before we understand it. 
Thus it is natural that we have developed no effective technique of discussion. 
Thus also it is quite natural that our study, especially in the humanistic sciences, 
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was limited to the work carried on independently by individual scholars, and that 
there was very little done in the way of cooperative research. Further, because 
of the unlimited possibility of the combination of an enormous number of 
Chinese ideographs, we came to have an enormity of Japanese scientific terms 
with no proper system of interconnection. Further, because we have carried over 
to the present day the feudal sense of caste, our academic language is patterned 
after the language of the knightly class and is in sharp contrast to the colloquial 
language of the people. Also, because Japan had no great tradition of a positiv- 
istic movement in her intellectual history, Japanese scholars of today do not 
have the custom of giving operational definitions of pivotal terms in their 
respective theories. Hence so much fruitless discussion. And what they write is 
incurably vague. 

To alleviate all these difficulties we recommend a concrete program of reform, 
the main items of which are as follows: 


(1) Fixing of maximum length of terms at seven syllables. 

(2) Breaking down linguistic purism in order to make our academic lan- 
guage more comprehensible. 

(3) Reviving certain useful old roots from pre-Meiji days. 

(4) Changing literary style nearer to the people’s everyday speech. 

(5) Encouraging substantivization. 

(6) Encouraging romanization, as opposed to continued use of Chinese 
ideographs. 

(7) Adoption of international scientific terms in the original. 


Language and Politics 


A Stupy OF POLITICAL LANGUAGE IN JAPAN. (Vol. I, No. 1), Shunsuke 

e Tsurumi. This paper is an attempt to analyze recent events in Japanese 
history in the light of the theory of signs. The subject matter chosen is the 
region of political symbols. 

In politics, there are certain symbols which appear time and again to play 
important roles in determining the course of Japan: words like ‘the national 
structure,’ ‘the imperial way,’ ‘the national spirit,’ etc. The use of these symbols 
has a distinct character which distinguishes it from other ways of using signs. 
We call such sign behavior ‘talismanic sign behavior,’ and pivotal terms thus 
used ‘talisman symbols.’ People are said to be talismanically using signs when 
they pick up certain words which are frequently used as representative symbols 
of orthodox tendencies of a given society, and label these words upon them- 
selves, their actions, and their beliefs. By this means they get their action and 
beliefs approved by the society and protect their social position. 

In Japan today there are three major systems of talisman symbols, namely, 
nationalistic, democratic, and moralistic. The statements of governmental institu- 
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tions today try to convey to the public the notion that all three systems are sym- 
bolically equivalent. Until the end of the war, however, a radically different view 
was held on the relation of these systems. Many of the powerfully sponsored 
factions stated that the national system was the most basic and justifiably inde- 
pendent of all other systems. However, even in those days documents meant to 
be read abroad were clothed in moral terminology—that is, according to a 
moralistic system. Therefore, men in political authority, in executing such double- 
dealing, were always conscious of the fact that the national system of talisman 
symbols was meant only for home consumption. 

We have conducted a content-analysis of primary school textbooks and high 
school examination questions. It was found that the Japanese education system, 
up to quite recently, was mainly of syntactical orientation. That is to say, stu- 
dents were required to spend much time in learning a proper method of handling 
talisman symbols. And in order to pass entrance examinations, especially in com- 
position, they were required to show great skill in the display of the knowledge 
of transformation rules among different levels of the system of talisman symbols. 
All the talisman symbols within a given system are supposed to be equivalent, 
but in reality each talisman symbol is bound up with very specific historical 
tendencies which it was intended to incite. However, on the dictionary level they 
are all equivalent, and on the action level they are distinctly individual. This 
‘pseudo-equivalence,’ or the ‘one-and-manyness’ of the meaning of talisman sym- 
bols belonging to the same system, is the source of deceptive power which 
political language wields in influencing people. The prevalence of talismanic 
sign behavior makes interpretation of Japanese history a particularly difficult task. 
Japanese political documents have a ‘blankness’ quite peculiar to them. Consider 
the following manifestoes of two different political organizations listed in the 
annual of 1942. 

Organization A, the Great Nippon Total Renewal Society, is a later develop- 
ment of the Great Nippon Production Party, whose members participated in the 
assassination of Junnosuke Inoue and Takuma Dan and also in the attempted 
plot of the ‘Divine Army Corps’ to put an end to ‘plutocratic rule’ in Japan. 
It was formed in 1931 as a result of the confluence of all the rightist factions 
for the purpose of social reform. Some of those who were affiliated with this 
organization proved their allegiance to their reformist principles at the close of 
the war by committing Aarakiri, or by withdrawing to the rural areas to improve 
local production organization. 

Organization B, the Imperial Way Promotion Society, was a group of talka- 
tive ritualists, and had among its leaders men like Professor Yutake Oshima and 
Baron Takeo Kikuchi. They had no intention of changing the existing social 
structure and concerned themselves exclusively with such tasks as the distribu- 
tion of Prince Kuni’s calligraphy, the arrangement of primary school children’s 
trips to the Ise Shine, and the performance of rituals for the war dead. 
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From the character of their enterprises and also from their affiliation, we can 
say that the two organizations represent quite different tendencies of thought. 
Nevertheless, their respective manifestoes, sprinkled all over with talisman sym- 
bols, are so similar as to be indistinguishable from each other: 


{Manifesto A.} 1. Trust in the essence of the Imperial National 
Structure (1) and resolve to glorify with devotion Nippon the Divine 
Land (1). 

2. Resolve to restore the Imperial Rule (1) of One and the Unity of 
the Ritual and Government (1). 

3. Resolve to perfect the Imperial Way Economy (1) and to realize 
the Co-prosperity (2) of all people. 

4. Resolve to exterminate all thought contrary to the National Struc- 
ture (1) and to uplift the culture of the Imperial Way (1) 

5. Resolve to complete an invincible national defense (2) and to 
change the whole world completely by initiation into the Imperial Cul- 
ture (1). 


{Manifesto B.} 1. Resolve to promote the Imperial Way Spirit (1) 
according to the open Road of the Gods (1) and to observe faithfully 
Loyalty and Patriotism (1). 

2. Resolve to perfect national defense (2) and to extend national 
power (2) and to stabilize national life by holding, above ourselves the 
Imperial Ancestors Oracle (1) of the State Foundation (1). 

3. Resolve to plan for an enhancement of national prestige (2) and 


national right (2) and to establish independent and self-reliant diplomatic 
policies (3), and to create a leadership (2) in Great Asia (2) on the 
strength of the cooperation of Japan, Manchukuo, and China. [(1), (2), 
and (3) correspond to different levels of the talisman system. } 


Just by reading these two manifestoes, one will not be able to tell which 
belongs to which organization. This blankness is shared by the manifestoes of 
most of the other organizations at this period. In regard to 30 out of 39 political 
thought organizations listed in the same annual, we see that Ultimate Level 
talisman symbols like ‘the Imperial Way,’ ‘the State Foundation,’ ‘Hakko Ichiu,’ 
‘Assistance Approval,’ and others appears like an all-star-cast in each one of the 
manifestoes. 

The prototypes of those nationalistic talisman symbols are given out from 
time to time in the Emperor's Edicts and Admonitions. They were in their turn 
patterned after the older prototypes given by the earlier statements by the pre- 
ceding emperors and ancestral gods. 

The prototypes of the democratic talisman symbols are given out by General 
MacArthur's messages. The talisman symbols of all the systems are in the form 
of Chinese ideographs, which generally have the power of persuading the masses 
without making them understand what is said. 





x DISCUSSION + 


ON TWO-VALUED POLARITIES AND 
THEIR AVOIDANCE 


G. MANNOURY * 


O” FIRST AIM is to construct a terminology which would enable us to reduce 
to a common basis the dual and polar opposites presupposed in colloquial 
languages and in current scientific and philosophic expressions. Our next aim 
is to apply this terminology and its conceptual consequences to some central 
problems of epistemology, sociology, and religion. To put it briefly, the problem 
is the construction of a logico-synthetic linguistic scale leading from a possibly 
simple starting point, recognizable by introspection, to more complex and many- 
sided means of understanding. 

As a basic premise we shall assume that communication is possible only if a 
certain analogy exists between the net of associations of the ‘emittent’ (the 
speaker) and that of the ‘recipient’ (the hearer) and only if these nets are 
excited by the linguistic act. As a consequence of this premise we shall have to 
choose our terminological construction in such a way that the respective psychic 
correlates of the speaker and the hearer agree as much as possible with their 
means of understanding in general. To preserve the generality of our construc- 
tion we may try to leave intact as much as possible the associations already present 
in one of the two individuals. 

The concept to be chosen as a starting point will therefore have to be the 
final result of a concept analysis. On the other hand, one must admit that this 
principle does not unequivocally define this final result which is to serve as a 
starting point for synthesis. For ‘analyzing’ may be done by anybody in his own 
way which may be influenced by the goal of the analyzer. Conversely, the synthe- 
sizer, the constructor of concepts, is necessarily led along the series of associations 
which has resulted from the preceding concept analysis. This applies not only 
to the well-pondered analyses and syntheses of science: even the simplest lin- 
guistic act contains these complementary activities of analysis and synthesis, 
which, although narrowly interconnected, may be distinguished. 


* Dr. Mannoury, mathematician, of Amsterdam, is one of the founders of the 
Significs movement in Holland. His article is abstracted from a translation of a portion 
of a book in preparation, entitled Polar-Psychological Concept Synthesis. The editors of 


ETC. are indebted to the International Society for Significs (Amsterdam) for placing this 
translation at their disposal. 
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To speak is to synthesize. However, even the most spontaneous linguistic 
act emanating from the deepest layers of the subconscious is a regrouping 
(determined by the speaker's innate and acquired psychic dispositions) of traces 
left by previous experiences of speaking and hearing and affected by the im- 
pressions of the moment. The same applies mutatis mutandis to ‘understanding,’ 
although here the analytical process is more evident; for understanding, too, is 
an action which cannot be fully performed without one’s identifying oneselt 
to a certain degree with the speaker's attitude. Indeed, the act of understanding 
involves a sort of repetition of what has just been said and an anticipation of 
what is about to be said. 

Analytical and synthetic significs may be therefore said to be striving toward 
the same goal although seemingly going in opposite directions. They must con- 
nect the multiplicity of our experiences with the unity of our consciousness. 


—— RESTRICTIONS of terminological nature are imposed on us at the out- 
set in view of our linguistic heritage. It is true that the dual and polar 
opposites mentioned above constitute essential characteristics of our mental life 
and cannot be excluded, as such, from the premises of our conceptual construc- 
tion. They are reflected in the general idiom, developed in the course of endless 
eras, out of more primitive means of understanding. And it is just this ‘linguistic 
dualism’ or ‘polarity’ that has become a major cause of many psycholinguistic 
hindrances in philosophy, religion, sociology, and politics. 

It is not expected that the social and spiritual divergences which are at the 
base of present-day conflicts can be eliminated by relativistic and psychologistic 
significs. What could be accomplished, however, is the furthering of a gradual 
improvement of evaluative processes so that if such divergences exist, apart from 
linguistic defects, they may be recognized, and if struggles based on these 
fundamental divergences are inevitable, they could be waged more efficiently. 

Let us begin by improving the language for our own use. We shall avoid 
as far as possible Jinguistic dualities and concentrate initially on a mode of ex- 
pression related to momentary and personal experience so as not to be based on 
a distinction between the ‘internal’ and ‘external’ world, nor upon distinctions 
between ‘past,’ ‘present,’ and ‘future.’ I shall refer to this mode of expression 
as the ‘I-now terminology.’ 

At first sight, this restriction to ‘I-now terms’ may appear to be of substantial 
rather than terminological basis, that is, bearing not only upon terms but also 
upon phenomena. That is to say, it may appear as if in restricting my discourse 
only to what is happening inside of me at this very moment, I am abandoning 
the possibility of making any assertion about the outside world or about what 
has happened to me previously or what I intend to do or to observe later. 
However, this reasoning is hardly justified. The opposites it presupposes (inside 
vs. outside, here vs. not-here, now vs. not-now) have been declared absolute and 
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essential only by our linguistic instruments. Once we focus our attention on the 
psychic correlates of these instruments, their two-valued sharpness disappears 
and a form of gradualness emerges. 

The linguistic function of the word ‘thing’ is different from that of the 
word ‘I.’ Still, whoever speaks of ‘things’ succeeds only in transferring to others 
a part of this vital consciousness of the moment (representations, recollections, 
or expectations of things). Again, if he does not speak, but merely reflects on 
those ‘things,’ the objects of his reflection, the so-called ‘it-thoughts’ and ‘he- 
thoughts’ are again a part of his vital consciousness of the moment. Therefore, 
by a slight extension of common usage, we may say that in both cases he is 
speaking or thinking about himself. The only objection to this terminology 
could be that in this extended meaning, the expression ‘about himself’ loses 
its distinctive faculty, in fact loses all significance. Indeed we always talk about 
ourselves, or, to put it somewhat less paradoxically, about the psychic correlates 
of our words and verbal thoughts. Strictly speaking, even our neologism ‘I-now 
terminology’ may be called redundant, since we always express ourselves im- 
plicitly in ‘I-now language.’ Only we are not too well aware of it, like the 
bourgeois gentilhomme speaking prose. 

It must be admitted, however, that this solution of all riddles concerning 
duality and polarity is rather too facile to be acceptable. The big problem re- 
mains of expressing the ‘it-’, ‘he-’, and ‘not-now’ ingredients of our mixed 
language explicitly in purely ‘solipsistic’ and ‘sol-nuncistic’ terms; and this is 
not a trivial requirement: it would probably not be wholly satisfactory even if 
it were carried out. 


OX OF THE PRINCIPAL difficulties is the choice of a starting point. We 
realize that every detailed consideration entails the danger of overlooking 
Gestalt in favor of detail. Every mental activity will be found on introspective 
reflection to consist of (seemingly) simpler ingredients, and these again re- 
quire deeper analysis. Continued reflection leads us to the discovery and the 
conjecture or extrapolation of more and more elementary psychic factors and 
connections. This method is quite analogous to that of natural science. We shall 
call it micropsychologic. We may hope by its application to discover laws and 
analogies previously hidden under the overwhelming variety and complexity of 
‘macrophenomena.’ When we reach the limit of our analyzing power, we shall 
have to turn around and try to reconstruct the course of our analysis, again dis- 
covering, surmising, and extrapolating. Having carried this synthesizing pro- 
cess to the limit of our ability, we shall again be obliged to turn around. It is 
hoped that by this procedure we can deepen and broaden our view in both 
directions. 

It will not be sufficient, however, to confine ourselves to extending our 
terminological stock and to divesting ourselves from self-imposed restrictions 
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by introducing an ‘it-language,’ a ‘space-time language,’ etc., all solidly imbedded 
in our initially pruned ‘I-now terminology.’ In addition, we shall have to focus 
our attention on the ever-growing emergence of complexes, in which the seem- 
ingly separate contents of our reflections are taking place. We shall have to 
keep in view the several fields to be distinguished by our now unified intro- and 
extrospection: layers of conscionsness, the conceptual duality underlying physical 
thinking, and finally the laws of thinking themselves, which have found ex- 
pression to a certain extent in logic and in mathematics. 

We shall have to extend these ‘macropsychologic’ investigations in yet an- 
other direction, however, so as not to lose sight of the living reality of direct 
data. For among the transitional phenomena connecting one’s psychic world 
in the narrow sense with the seemingly more predictable and understandable 
psycho-mathematical world, a large number are usually referred to as biological, 
behavioristic, and heteropsychic. They particularly demand a method of ap- 
proach inspired equally by micro- and macropsychological viewpoints. We shall 
thus speak of ‘polar psychology.’ In our consideration of the phenomena of hu- 
man community, we shall have to refer repeatedly to the two ‘poles’ of our 
mental life: the attraction of the particular and of the general. 








— ARE TWO side remarks that must be made at this point. First, the 


terminological restriction to momentary experience is meant to be methodo- 
logical, not formal. It might be asked, “What do you mean by the present 
moment? How long does it last? One second? One thousandth of a second? 
Zero seconds? Does one experience anything in zero seconds?’ To such questions 
we can only say: ‘Es war nicht boese gemeint!’ Our intention was only to ex- 
clude from our premises some secondary concepts, such as ‘thing,’ ‘ego,’ ‘space- 
time,’ etc., commonly considered irreducible, until we shall have formulated 
those concepts in terms of more primary, more directly recognized concepts. 
It is unimportant where we shall draw the line in this restriction. The funda- 
mental categories we do want to consider as ‘primary’ are our recollections, ex- 
periences, and expectations, our sensations of pleasure and displeasure, our 
sense of distinction and likeness. We are not saying that these concepts are in 
themselves simpler than those which we have excluded. However, in our opinion 
the former have led to less misunderstanding, less purposeless ratiocination, than 
the latter. 

On the other hand, the term ‘I-now’ is not impervious to exact conceptual 
criticism. The term should really be: ‘I-here-now’ for the classifying principles 
of space and time equally belong to the forbidden zone of the duality dis- 
tinctions. The only reason for our use of the shorter term is that the dichotomy 
‘now 1s. not-now’ makes more appeal to the imagination than the spatial 
distinction. It has penetrated far deeper into the grammatical structure of 
Western civilized languages than the spatial distinction. The common man does 
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not sense the same difference of reality between ‘I-here’ and ‘I-there’ as be- 
tween ‘I-now’ and ‘I-then,’ although distinctive transitions of thought are the 
same in both cases. The mental processes underlying both conceptual exten- 
sions may be called analogizing generalization. 

The second remark concerns the relative value to be attributed to the finished 
system of concepts, even if constructed, detailed, and defined with the utmost 
care. This value consists exclusively in the efficient use to be made of this system 
in the future as a means of understanding. It is therefore relative to the aims 
of communication pursued. Another difficulty rises in this connection. Each of 
us is tempted to suppose that the systems of concepts which are at our disposal 
and which seem sufficient for ovr interior and exterior needs of communication 
must be the most desirable system for anyone else. And even those less dog- 
matically and more humbly inclined, those who subscribe to Father De Groot’s 
wise saying, ‘Each of us has to think with his own intellectual powers just as 
he breathes with his own lungs,’ even those are inclined to overlook the formal 
or emotional bias of their statements and to attribute to their formulas and meta- 
phors independent truth values they cannot have by themselves. Such inde- 
pendent truth value cannot, indeed, be inherent in any statement, even one of 
purely indicative character. First, this is because every event results from a mul- 
titude of divergent factors and can therefore be understood only in the light 
of the correlation of these factors, which are never fully known to us. Secondly, 


associative relations connecting our linguistic means with their psychic correlates 
are themselves events and subjected as such to continuous modifications hardly 
to be observed introspectively. 


E HAVE BASED our polar-psychologic conceptual synthesis on the double 

foundation of gradualness and relativity. We hope to develop thereby 
those linguistic and mental forms most needed in the present era of civilization. 
At the same time we are convinced that a too one-sided application of these 
principles would lead us to the very evil we are trying to combat, 7.e., to an 
absolutistic use of language, an evil commonly designated as dogmatism, formal- 
ism, or fetishism. 

Thinking and acting go hand in hand only to a certain degree. There may 
be circumstances requiring a spiritual elation, a fierceness of deed, which can 
be interpreted and transferred only by words charged with feeling and by vital 
slogans. Formulas and dogmas may become so much deadweight, but they also 
may become the bearers of precious values, of undaunted mental courage. Utter 
relativism leads to the dead end Pyrrhon approached so dangerously near when 
he ‘stated,’ ‘I state nothing, not even that I state nothing! Realization of the 
gradualness of all phenomena may degenerate into a self-complacent ‘wisdom of 
life’ which may poison and smother life itself. Let us not forget, therefore, that 
even if dogmas and formulas are only relatively significant and useful, this very 
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relativity must not be taken dogmatically or formalistically, for this would be a 
‘reductio ad absurdum’ of relativity itself. 


RECOGNIZING STEREOTYPES AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THOUGHT* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


ECENTLY I heard a dentist at a conference of semanticists stating with some 

bitterness that stereotypes about dentists were one of the great obstacles 
of his professional work. He was followed by a speech teacher who had been 
giving a course of lectures to policemen. He reported that one of the heaviest 
burdens of a constabulary life, as told him by the policemen themselves, is the 
widely held stereotype about policemen. I am sure we have all been victims 
of stereotypes ourselves — stereotypes about English teachers, ‘women drivers, 
red heads, sailors, Irishmen, and so on. Being myself a college professor and 
a student of American speech, I recall vividly my resentment of the stereo- 
typed college professor and student of American speech depicted some years 
ago in a movie called Ball of Fire. This same stereotyped college professor, 
in the person of Danny Kaye, is now investigating folk music and the history 
of jazz in a new movie called A Song is Born. Being myself a college pro- 
fessor who has studied folk music and the history of jazz, I plan to stay 
away from the movie lest I blow a gasket. 

What are the stereotypes anyway? They are, it seems to me, traditional 
and familiar symbol clusters, expressing a more or less complex idea in a con- 
venient way. Every culture is rich with them, and popular humor, cartoons 
and comic strips, and moving pictures play endlessly upon the stereotypes ex- 
isting in the public mind. Ninety-nine out of a hundred cannibals in comic 
strips are shown boiling a missionary whole in a large cauldron. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Indians say ‘ugh.’ On the covers of popular magazines, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred small boys with fishing poles have red hair, 
freckles, no shoes on, and hold their suspenders in place with a nail. Any indi- 
vidual who does not know the stereotypes of thought and feeling — the widely 
current misinformation about cannibals, Indians, Negroes, dentists, policemen, 
mothers-in-law, old-maids, college professors, and so on — may be said to be 
a stranger to our culture, for a culture is the accumulation and passing on of 
traditional nonsense as well as of traditional wisdom. Stereotypes die out in 


* Given before Section 4 of the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Friday, November 26, 1948, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Reprinted by 


permission from the March 1949 issue of The English Journal, official organ of The 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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time, but they are replaced by new ones just as unrealistic. For lack of realism 
is no guarantee of the death of a stereotype. Consider the longevity of the 
literary ostrich that buries its head in the sand. It continues to exist no matter 
how often it is proved that ostriches do no such thing. 

The title given me for discussion, ‘How to Recognize Stereotypes as Substi- 
tutes for Thought,’ implies correctly that the best we can hope for is to be 
able to recognize them — we certainly cannot abolish them. For your minds 
and mine are as rich with stereotypes as anyone’s — probably, because of our 
literary training, richer. If we occasionally write or act more intelligently than 
some people (which I hope we do), it is not because we don’t have stereo- 


types inside our heads, but because we try not to permit them to govern our 
writing or behavior. 


wus of our opinions are stereotypes and which are not? This is a 
question one dare not answer, for one person’s stereotype is someone 
else’s reality. If Teacher A is criticized by Teacher B for her stereotyped re- 
actions to, let us say, Negro students, Teacher A may very well say, “You 
don’t know the facts as I do,’ and accuse Teacher B of stereotyped liberalism 
and stereotyped sentimentalism about minorities. I hope I shall not be mis- 
understood when I say that circumstances are conceivable in which either 
may be right. 

The danger of stereotypes lies not in their existence, but in the fact that 
they become for all people some of the time and for some people all of the 
time substitutes for observation. The overcoming of this danger is described in 
the literature of general semantics as training in extensional orientation. This 
means training oneself not to guide oneself by verbal association patterns inside 
one’s head, but by observation of the nonverbal realities of fact or of sensa- 
tion before one acts or verbalizes. The person tending to stereotyped reactions 
is essentially word-minded, governed in his behavior by verbal and literary 
associations. The person not governed by his stereotypes is basically: fact-minded, 
governed in his behavior and speech by the actualities before him and the 
actualities of his own deepest, subverbal feelings, rather than by patterns of 
symbolic association. The word-minded person, on meeting, let us say, ‘a poli- 
tician,’ is immediately reminded of all that he has heard about ‘politicians,’ 
and reacts to his associations. The fact-minded, or extensionally oriented, person 
will look at this particular politician and react to the actualities of this poli- 
tician’s personality and peculiarities. 

One can do much for extensional orientation and the escaping of stereo- 
typed reactions in the teaching of composition. Too often students, confronted 
with the task of writing a ‘theme,’ think entirely in what they hope are literary 
associations — in other words, in the stereotypes picked up from the books 
and magazines they have read. They are often encouraged to this by their teach- 
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ers, who conceive of learning to write as a matter of following models of what 
has been written. If the teacher insists, however, that what is written must be 
based on the observation of reality —if he insists (as semanticists do) that 
words be referrable to subverbal levels, the student discovers for himself the 
difference between a nature description based on other nature descriptions (i.e., 
a stereotyped scene) and one that is based on actually looking at a piece of 
scenery. He discovers the difference between an account of a ‘politician’ built 
up out of the associations of the word, and an account built up out of actual 
observation of a particular politician in action. 

I remember a student paper that ended with these words: ‘The train 
rounded the curve and slowly pulled into the little station at Emmetsburg.’ 
I asked the student (who came from Emmetsburg), ‘Is there a curve in the 
track just before you pull into town?’ He looked startled for a moment, thought 
it over, and said no. ‘How did that curve get in there?’ I asked. He paused 
again, and then replied with just a touch of good-natured sarcasm, “That's what 
makes it literature.’ 

The student put his finger, I think, on a great failing of many of us as 
teachers of English. We are so enamored of words that we forget that the 
magic of words in the great writers comes from the fact that they thought 
earnestly, felt deeply, and observed accurately, the world of not-words. We, 
however, often give our students the impression that literature has less to do 


with representing human life and experience truly than with dressing it up 
for show. 


I A SENSE, it is only when we have gone beyond the stereotype that we 
ever realize that our previously held opinion or observation was a stereo- 
type. We go beyond only by increasing our contact with reality. A deep enough 
sense of not-words, of the actualities of sight and sound and feeling and 
motion and human action, will, I believe, enable both our students and our- 
selves from ever putting too much stock in the verbal associations which stereo- 
types are made of. The result will not only be better thinking and writing, but 
also better ability to deal with the world as a person and as a citizen. 


‘FEED-BACK’ AND ‘HUNTING’ 
AS HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


KENNETH E. BONNELL * 


— TERMS, used in a limited sense in cybernetics, may also be used more 
generally to refer to psycho-logical and social behavior. These two terms, 
‘feed-back’ and ‘hunting,’ were used to refer only to ‘physical’ behavior ‘in the 


* Student, Los Angeles City College. 
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machine and in the organism.’ ‘Feed-back’ is defined as ‘a checking of the differ- 
ence between a pattern and a performance so as to use the data to bring the 
performance closer to the pattern,’ or, as ‘a regulating of the remainder of an 
action by the amount of action not yet completed.’ 

Feed-back is very evident in singing, painting, woodworking, plastering and 
ditch digging. Here, the performer, artist, or artisan has ‘in mind’ an ‘image’ 
of what he is about to do, and, as he proceeds, he alters his performance to fit 
the pattern where the two do not match. Those with obscure or incomplete pat- 
terns which are hard to compare to the performance will more likely than not 
give poor performance. James M. Cain, in his Career in C Major, mentions that 
only when the hero was able to ‘imagine’ the sound of a note or melody was he 
able to sing it right. Those whose goals can be represented only by vague, high 
order abstractions hardly ever reach their goals. 

Scientific method is a complex series of feed-back operations between sym- 
bolic patterns and what they are meant to represent. Data from experiences is 
used to create, and later to change, certain symbolic structures and to make these 
as similar as possible to the structure of the experiences. Then, working the other 
way, experiences are arranged and are made to conform as closely as possible to 
the symbolic patterns. Data derived from these new experiences is now used to 
change the symbolic structures; the new set of symbols then ‘suggests’ more 
experiences ; and so on indefinitely. The symbols come to fit the experiences more 
closely, and the experiences arranged fit more closely the symbols. This descrip- 
tion oversimplifies the process to its essentials, leaving out hypothesizing and 
predicting as such and the setting up of experiments and the using of various 
techniques of observing. 

When there is more than one person working within a feed-back situation, 
the need for communication is most obvious and seems to require, in its dis- 
orders, the therapy of (limited) semantics. It should be noted that our economic, 
industrial, and social institutions depend upon feed-back for survival; for what 
advertising campaign could continue without knowledge of results, what man- 
agement could function effectively without knowing what came off the assembly 


line, and what army could carry out a war if the generals did not know the 
effect of their orders? 


OME SEMANTIC disorders resemble in varying degrees that which is called 
‘hunting.’ Hunting may be described as follows: to move to a desired posi- 
tion, data about the difference between the actual position and the goal is used 
to regulate the motion. If the feed-back of data is too great, stemming from an 
over-estimation of the difference or from another ‘mis-evaluation,’ the motion 
continues past the goal. More distortion is fed-back, resulting in motion past 
the goal in the other direction. A wild oscillation is set up. This has been re- 
lated to ‘purpose tremor’ found in many neuro-psychiatric cases. 
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‘Conversion,’ the switching from one set of values to another, might be 
considered as one swing of a hunt. A person with a set of values finds them 
a hindrance in getting along. Usually there are some other sets of values within 
reach. In an orientation where sets of values are thought of in opposing pairs, 
he selects an ‘opposite’ and accepts it, entirely rejecting the old set. Cybernetically 
speaking, he desires his ‘motion’ to be to a position where difficulty will be at 
a minimum. All positions claim to reduce difficulties to a minimum, but whether 
they actually do so is something else. Having found the result of his previous 
values to differ from their claim, he finds he must accept the ‘opposite’ set. If he 
has less trouble with these values, he will hold them; if not, he will return to 
the old set or will search for new ones. If the new ones are as bad as the other 
two, he will abandon them in quest of yet another set. The person becomes 
‘lost.’ This may be seen in ‘joiners,’ in those seeking security by moving from 
one organization to another, in searchers in the metaphysical who move from 
mysticism to mysticism, in those who ‘have nowhere to turn,’ in those described 
by Wendell Johnson as ‘frustrated idealists.’ The difference between the success 
of a set of values and the expected success is the datum which ‘causes’ the motion. 


HUS, IT may be seen that human social and psychological behavior may be 

discussed in terms of one of the newer sciences, terms which had previously 
been limited to cases of communication and control in machines and on neuro- 
muscular levels in organisms. 


OUGHT AND SHOULD 


AL EGLASH * 
Introduction 


— eighteen months ago the writer conducted an experiment on the mean- 
ing of should. It seems relevant now to compare this (unpublished) in- 
vestigation with that described in Hollingworth’s recent book (5). 

The experiment was stimulated by the writings of David Hume and by com- 
mentaries upon these writings (6, 7, 9). For Hume the meaning of should 
constituted the essence of the problem of ethics (as it does for Hollingworth). 
Hume’s analysis, aimed at giving experiential meaning to the word, brought out 
the following conclusions: saying that a certain act should be performed is say- 
ing, first, that the act is ‘right,’ and secondly, that we are under some sort of 
compulsion to perform right acts. Further, Hume felt that ‘right’ refers to the 
beneficial effect of the act upon the individual and others, while the compulsion 


to do what is ethically right stems from sympathy with others and from a desire 


* Counselor and research assistant, Bureau of Psychological Services, and graduate 
student in clinical psychology, University of Michigan. 
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for approval. (All of this seems consistent with Hollingworth’s stand that the 
imperative derives from an urge to relieve distress and thus gain pleasure. ) 

Wendell Johnson (8) points out the equivocal nature of should: ‘There are 
certain words which tend to make for confusing, unanswerable questions. These 
words can be used harmlessly, even helpfully, by people who are conscious of 
the abstracting processes involved in their use, but they are not ordinarily used 
in such an insightful manner. Among these words are (there are many others) : 
why, should or ought, right and wrong, and sometimes how and cause’ (p. 289). 

Although Johnson shows the difficulty in going from a verbal high-abstrac- 
tion level to an experiential level with such words as if and supernatural, he 
does not analyze should. This is unfortunate because even the scientist, who 
concerns himself professionally with what is, may frequently be found making 
should statements which are difficult to define operationally. A few quotations 
from the field of psychology will illustrate this point: 


1. In criticizing comparative psychology, Hilgard (4) states that ‘where 
there are discontinuities, it is human learning which should be studied’ (p. 329). 
Conflicting views of this would be difficult to reconcile without an unambiguous 
meaning of should. 

2. Luella Cole (3), in discussing adolescents’ sexual interests, writes that 
‘there should be a narrowing of the field to one person of the opposite sex and 
of approximately the same age’ (p. 7.) Does Cole mean by should that this is 
what usually happens (what Hollingworth calls Inference) ; that it is what she 
would like to see happen (Hollingworth’s Beauty) ; that it is what our culture 
approves of (Hollingworth’s Custom) ; or that it is the healthiest thing that 
can happen (Hollingworth’s Safety) ? 

3. Thorne: ‘An attempt should be made to explain all symptoms by one 
rather than multiple etiological agents’ (11, p. 161). 

4. Yacorzynski: ‘Since the function of the psychologist is to discover the 
basic mechanisms of human personality in all of its ramifications, the psycholo- 
gist should be able, with such knowledge at his disposal, to make a correct evalua- 
tion of the processes involved in mental illness’ (12, p. 543). 

5. Wright: ‘The basic training of the psychologist in these times has in- 
variably been a solid foundation in the disciplines and the ways and means of 
research. It is believed that the research function should be the basic, never-to- 
be-forgone function of the psychologist whether or not he is called “clinical’’’ 
(13, p. 565). 


At the same time, concern about should is shown by psychologists other than 
Johnson: 


1. Balken: ‘Six little words seem to take up all a man’s day: I should, I 
must, I can, I shall, I will, I may’ (1, p. 320). 
2. Mowrer: ‘From data of this kind one gets a new notion of what is 
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“normal.” Here it is apparently not so much a matter of the average as of the 
ideal. Here it is less a question of “is and more a question of “ought” ’ 
(10, p. 25). — 

3. Cattell: “Those concerned with moral values or ultimate social goals. . . 
concerned with what ought to be aimed at. . . . The social scientist ... is... 
in no position to tell even the meanest of his brother citizens in a democracy 
what ought to be done—if by ‘‘ought’’ we imply the choice of a goal rather than 
a means toward it’ (2, pp. 194-195). 


Procedure 


he APPROXIMATELY a month, each should statement encountered—in class- 
room lectures, over the radio, in personal or overheard conversations, in 
newspapers and books—was taken down verbatim in shorthand, and transcribed 
at the first opportunity. At the time of transcribing, an attempt was made to 
analyze the precise meaning of each should statement. 

By the end of a month, when 218 sentences had been collected, four cate- 
gories seemed to cover all the meanings of should, although sometimes a state- 
ment would fit two or even three categories: 


1. Probable behavior, e.g., ‘From the looks of the sky, it should rain to- 
morrow.’ 

2. Practical behavior, e.g., “You should sand your car down before you 
paint it.’ 

3. Approved (or ideal) behavior, e.g., "You should always tell the truth.’ 

4. Conditional behavior, a grammatical use, e.g., ‘If I should be late, go 
ahead without me.’ 


After this analysis was made by the writer, a dictionary was consulted, and 
it was found that these four categories correspond fairly well with dictionary 
definitions of should and ought. 

(Hollingworth states that the dictionary’s categories are unsatisfactory be- 
cause of their incompleteness, and found ten categories. No one-to-one corre- 
spondence appears between Hollingworth’s ten and the four above. In general, 
his Inference statements correspond to Probability; Completeness, Beauty, Utility, 
and Safety correspond to Practicality; Duty and Justice correspond to Approved 
or Ideal behavior; and Custom, Legislation, and Social Welfare contain aspects 
both of Approved and of Practical behavior. Hollingworth could not, of course, 
have encountered the grammatical use, as this doesn’t include ought.) 

Next, the writer took a representative sampling of each category, using 100 
statements in all, and asked thirteen judges (graduate psychology students) to 
place each statement into one or more of four categories, corresponding to the 
first three described above, with conditional behavior omitted; a fourth category 
was left open as one in which a judge might place any statement which he felt 
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did not fit one of the other three. (The similarity and contrast with Holling- 
worth’s more productive method are apparent: Hollingworth allowed the judges 
to sort the statements into any number of categories and to name the categories 
themselves. ) 


Results 


— JUDGES were permitted to place a statement into more than one category, 
and there were marked individual differences in the tendency to do this. 
When one considers only those judgments placing the statement into just one 
category, it is found that 73 of the 100 statements have votes concentrated in 
one of the three named categories. The remaining 27 show a bimodal distribution 
of judgments. For example, ‘We should realize our responsibilities as citizens 
of the world, and then there would be no war’ was considered as referring to 
practical behavior by three judges, to ethical behavior by five, and to both by 
five. ‘I know I shouldn’t act like this, but I can’t help it’ was considered a 
statement of probability by two judges, of practicality by three, of ethical be- 
havior by three, and as referring to none of these by two; the other three 
judges considered this an ambiguous use of should. 


A Corroborative Experiment 


A FTER FINDING this large amount of disagreement on the meaning of should 


in a given statement, the writer tested the hypothesis that a should state- 
ment may result in ambiguous communication by asking a group of college stu- 
dents in an elementary chemistry class, ‘Do you believe that the U.S. should do 
all in its power to ensure a Jewish national homeland in Palestine? Please give 
your reasons.’ 

Among the affirmative answers, the following categories indicate the variety 
of orientations toward should taken by the students: 

1. Practical benefit to the U.S., e.g., to ensure peace, uphold the UN, or ‘so 
they won't migrate to the U.S.’ 

2. Practical benefit to the Jews, e.g., ‘To relieve the suffering of those in 
the DP camps of Europe.’ 

3. Ethical considerations, e.g., ‘We should take a lead in world problems,’ 
‘The U.S. is the champion of freedom,’ ‘Prevent trouble in the world for future 
generations.’ 

Among the negative responses were such diverse orientations to the ques- 
tion as: 

1. Practical disadvantage to the U.S., e.g., ‘It would include war.’ 

2. Practical disadvantage to the Jews, e.g., ‘It would cause barriers.’ 

3. Ethical considerations, e.g., ‘They have no right to it,’ ‘It is the sole 
responsibility of the UN.’ 

One might conclude from this that one should be careful in using should, 
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or perhaps that one ‘shouldn't’ use should at all, at least in public opinion sur- 
veys, where a question is given out of context and answers are tabulated without 
including individual orientations. But the obvious conclusion can be put more 
precisely by using the terminology of psychological scaling: it is difficult to 
determine at times on what continuum or attribute a should statement may 
properly be placed for a given respondent. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF THE — 
GREAT BOOKIES 


JOHN J. KESSLER * 


HEN I USE the word ‘Great Bookie,’ I am not talking about fellows who 
follow the horses, but about some 50,000 people who will be reading and 
arguing their way in adult discussion groups throughout the country this 
winter. This activity has been organized by the Great Books Foundation and 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago. It is trying to 
‘promote happier, richer and more mature living’ by joining people in ‘great 
conversations’ along with the writers of books that have lived through the 
ages: Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Hobbes, Freud, and many others. 
I like to go to meetings of the Great Bookies. I like to talk. I enjoy the 
fellowship. It is a partly sane and most satisfying way of spending an evening. 
There was a short period when I had the experience of being a leader 
in a Great Book Group, and while the rules of the cult prohibit the leader 
from making speeches, he has plenty of opportunity for getting in his say-so. 
The rules of the Great Book Game make it possible for everyone to say 
something, to ask a question, or to disagree with what someone else has said, 
or to state an opinion. It is fun listening to what everybody else has to say. 
Here, in the Great Books meetings, is an opportunity for full audience par- 
ticipation. It is democratic. It is civilized. It is the ‘civilization of the dialogue.’ 
Then, you have the opportunity to review, or to learn something new 
about Plato and Aristotle, and to match your confusions with the confusions 
of those old Greeks who were also Great Bookies and great talkers. Because 
those old Greeks did not have the last word about anything — for the simple 
reason that there isn’t any last word. Because talking is like the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth. No man knoweth whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. 

The basic philosophy of the Great Bookie folk, as I gather it, is that if 
you can only keep on talking, you keep on progressing. It is expressed in 
President Hutchins’ slogan, “The civilization of the dialogue.’ He used this 
term at the inauguration of the Great Books cult in St. Louis in 1947, and he 

* Dr. Kessler, a consultant in public relations, is chairman of the Human Rights Com- 


mittee of the St. Louis division of the Missouri Association for Social Welfare. He is also 
president of the St. Louis Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics. 
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used it several times in his public address in Aspen, Colorado, at the Goethe 
Bi-centennial. In this address, he promotes the idea that it is necessary to 
get fellows to start talking, if they are going to love one another. If they 
happen to be of the strong, silent type, you must help make them articulate. 

This technique has some merit, because when the other fellow talks, you 
can better tell whether he is a friend or enemy, and if you keep quiet and let 
him continue talking, you will be able to learn something about the history 
of his nervous system. 

But you had better not start talking to President Hutchins unless you want 
to run the risk that he will out-talk you, because his adroitness in dialogue has 
been acquired through much routine in meeting, conference, committee, chau- 
tauqua, together with the reading of many books. He talks better than he 


listens. Trying to out-talk President Hutchins would be like trying to out-gag 
Milton Berle. 


I FREELY confess that I am a fellow traveler with the Great Books Caravan 
and follow the party line in many of its quaint and curious formulations 
as to procedure. 

It is a significant fact that, among the men and women who are acting as 
leaders of Great Book meetings, are many public librarians. 

Without book readers, there would be no libraries and no librarians. This 
professional class obviously has an interest in having the contents of their 
miles of bookshelves go more or less into circulation and not remain dead-end 
streets. In the reading of books, the sky is the limit. The reading of many 
books is the one habit-forming behavior which is not regulated by any 
statutory enactments whatever. You might think, from this obvious slur on 
the book reading racket, that I am raising a storm signal. You are right. 1 
issue a warning word in order to alert you to the danger of becoming a book 
reading neurotic. Overdoses of reading are just as dangerous as overdoses of 
any drug. 

But let us take the case of Mr. Average Great Bookie who hasn't time to 
read too much because he is holding down a fulltime job making a living. 

He only has a few hours a week to bone up on Plato or Aristotle and pre- 
pare himself for the dialectical game of answering the questions of the expert, 
the leader, who tries to trip him with some sort of Socratic elenchus. These 
leaders play the role of inquisitorial sentinels who challenge all comers in 
the traffic of ‘dialogue.’ You've got to be fast, but you've got to be bright, too. 

And all the time, of course, you are learning a little more about those 
marvelous men who have been lucky enough to stay in print for 2,000 years, 
more or less. You learn that the same high order abstract terms that bother 
you, also bothered them. You learn that they were as baffling and unpredictable 
to them as they are to you. But you have an advantage over Plato and Aristotle 
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in that you are living nearly a hundred generations after their time and your 
gtand-daddies have learned a few things — not too many —-that those old 
sophists didn’t know. You are living in an age when the [elementalistic and 
aristotelian} meuro-semantic behavior of your centuries of grand-dads, who 
reacted to words as if they were things, and who mistook what was going on 
inside of them in the way of ideas, creeds, prejudices, etc., for exact maps of 
the territory outside of them, is becoming outgrown. Consequently, if you are 
at all non-aristotelian in outlook, you soon begin to see, and other Great 
Bookies begin to see with you, that education by dialogue leads inevitably to 
the recognition of a need for a semantic discipline. 

I have seen evidence of this in dozens of Great Bookie meetings where 
words like ‘justice’ and ‘democracy’ and ‘good’ were chased around the 
linguistic highway until logopoeia became logorrhea and, sooner or later, the 
Big Words fell to their knees and begged for some little ‘indexing’ and ‘dating.’ 
Tie us down in time and place, they implore, or quit squeezing us through 
your tonsils. 

Here are ten points at which I am in complete agreement with the doc- 
trines of the Great Bookies. 

(1) The world is in a hell of a mess. Check. 

(2) People are confused, confounded, depressed, frustrated and afraid. 
Check. 

(3) Selections from the Great Books are great reading. Check. 

(4) Conversations about great authors can be pleasant as well as informa- 
tive. Check. 

(5) Great Bookie meetings are fun and help build up your cultural ego. 
Check. 

(6) You meet a better class of people in the Great Books than you meet 
every day downtown. Check. 

(7) Socrates is more enduring entertainment than soap opera. Check. 

(8) Everybody — that is, some of everybody — is a frustrated preacher, 
professor, entertainer, or platform pounder of some kind. The Great Bookies 
give you an audience every two weeks. Check. 

(9) The writers of the Great Books have permanent interest. Where are 
movie stars, radio comics, hotfoot detectives of yesteryear? Check. 

(10) If you are tired of dodging your wife’s dishes, start a dialogue, a 
dialogue away from home. Socrates did. Check. And don’t be alarmed be- 
cause he finally drank the hemlock — he had a lot of fun before he got to it. 


These are ten reasons why you should become a Great Bookie. 


HEN WHY does the Great Book program draw my semantic ire? The stu- 
dent of semantics studies what words do to people, what people do with 
words, and how words are related to some realities beyond words. Believe me, 
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words do all sorts of things to people, and people do all sorts of things to 
words. Without words, there would be no Great Bookies. But words are 
maps — that is all. 

With these few, over-simplified statements about the discipline of general 
semanticists, let me go on to illustrate how far the semanticists go along with the 
Great Bookies, and where they part company. 

Both agree that conversation is useful in the exchange of ideas, and that 
some men are better informed and more articulate than others. (This doesn’t 
imply that the most articulate man is the better informed. Don’t ask me for 
case histories. You know plenty of them.) Both agree that the men who wrote 
the Great Books were great thinkers and great talkers (writers). 

But, adds the semanticist, the danger of the Great Bookies is that they tend to 
roll out the words and have a barrel of fun, exploring and probing the pictures 
in the heads of everybody in the group; but they tend to forget there is some- 
thing more important than pictures in the head and word labels. 

There is something more important than ‘maps.’ It is the ‘territory.’ Old 
Man River, he keeps on rolling and he was rolling long before even the 
Indian called him Mississippi. You learn very little about Old Man River by 
swapping word wampum about him. You can start by buying a canoe and 
paddling down to Memphis. 

The old story about two civilized Greeks very well illustrates the point. 
These old adepts in the dialogue, no doubt Great Bookies in their day, 
spent the golden afternoons of their lives in debate as to whether a live fish 
weighed more or less than a dead fish. One had read the lucidities of Thucydi- 
des — the other quoted the amenities of Parmenides. One brought in a killing 
gag from Aristophanes. It never occurred to them to buy a pair of scales for 
a couple of obols and weigh a fish before and after execution. 


I have given ten plugs for the Great Bookies. Let me finish by pointing to 
ten semantic warnings. 


(1) There is a tendency to forget that the ‘map’ is not the ‘territory.’ 
(2) You cannot find out whether a live fish weighs more than a dead 
fish by merely talking about it. 


(3) An epigram is only a half truth; its chief value is in infuriating the 
fellow who believes the other half. 


(4) Most books are written by men who have read a lot of other books 
which were written by men who have . . . etc., etc. 

(5) When Voltaire said that to converse with him you must define your 
terms — don’t take this too seriously. You do not have to define some terms. 
When someone says, ‘Get to hell out of here,’ you know enough about a specific 
situation without further definition. 


(6) Tie down your Big Words to Time and Place. 
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(7) Use the theory of Relativity in dealing with all word-labels — not the 
theory of Absolutivity. 

(8) Don’t get the idea that the mere reading of a lot of books is going to 
solve any social problems. As in all research, the work begins where the 
book ends. 

(9) Don't mistake any symbols whatever for reality. 

(10) Don't try to define ‘reality.’ It is beyond words. 


So here is a warning to the courageous and persistent Great Bookie. If you 
attend the meetings, you will sooner or later feel the need of a semantic disci- 
pline. Either that, or you will become a hopeless word-addict. 


N CONCLUSION, let me say that I hope it may never fall to the lot of some 

future historian to relate that the Emir of Babunistan — or some other power 
boy in the year 1980 — turned to his Grand Vizier and asked a question. This 
Emir had been for a long time building up a secret pile of something or 
other. 

‘What are those American (or Russian, or Indian, or Chinese, or Israeli) 
pigs doing tonight?’ he asks. 

‘They have a Great Books discussion going,’ answered the Grand Vizier. 

“What is the subject?’ asks the Emir. 

‘They are discussing whether Socrates was right when he asserted that life 
without self-examination is not worth living,’ answered the Grand Vizier. 

‘Let them have it!’ commanded the Emir. 

Do you see now why a general semanticist has a big bone to pick with the 
Great Bookies? He is afraid you will forget the Emir. 
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Social science can thus in the long run best attain its goal when those who 
cultivate it care more for the scientific game itself and for the meticulous ad- 
herence to its rules of evidence than for any of the uses to which thei dis- 
coveries can be put. MorRIS R. COHEN, Reason and Nature. 


KR” THE PAST few decades, there has been a decided attempt to apply the 
scientific method to studies in the various fields of the social sciences. An- 
thropology (in the works of Benedict, Mead, Malinowski, Boas, DuBois, 
Linton and others) has perhaps made the greatest progress in testing and 
perfecting the scientific method in its application to human problems, where 
the exactitude that one finds in the physical sciences is not nearly so easy 
to acquire. This quest for a well-grounded methodology is not for its own 
sake, but is an attempt to formulate some acceptable and workable proposi- 
tions concerning the subject-matter of the social sciences without reverting 
either to special pleading or to preconceived notions that usually make the 
what should be synonomous with the what is. 
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Once a working proposition or rule has been formulated, the social scientist 
(if he is worthy of the label ‘scientist’) must constantly re-examine his pre- 
vailing propositions in order to find out if they are still valid and well-grounded. 

In sociology, the problem of studying race relations has been extremely 
difficult, not only because of the inherent difficulty of studying a field highly 
charged with feeling on all sides, but also because of the desire on the part 
of most writers for ‘change’—quick change, with very little understanding of 
what changes might be necessary, or the probable consequences of such changes. 
(It is at this point that the researcher usurps the functions of the social re- 
former. ) 

Many writers attempt to disprove the myth of race by showing that it is 
‘dangerous’ or ‘untrue’ or rationally unsound. The key fact, however, is not 
the invalidity of the race myth, but the fact that people believe it, and act ac- 
cordingly. And where people believe a myth, that myth is, for all intents and 
purposes, a ‘truth.’ At least it operates as such. The problem for the social 
scientist is that of showing how the myth originated, why it is believed, what 
effect it has on the believers, and how, whether invalid or not, it affects the 
body politic. 


| geen LIND’s study, Hawaii's Japanese, is primarily concerned with the 
Japanese in Hawaii during the war, and as the subtitle suggests, the prob- 


lems of adjustment that face a minority group in a democracy. Realizing the 
limitations of such a study, Lind says (p. 5): 


The present study has been undertaken on the assumption that this 
problem can best be understood as a product of shifting and conflicting 
definitions of the situation, and that the nearest approximation to ob- 
jectivity can be obtained by presenting and examining as carefully and dis- 
passionately as possible the points of view from which important groups 
of observers approach this problem. 


The term ‘definitions of the situation’ refers, I believe, to the sociologist’s 
attempt to describe as objectively as possible the prevailing relationships between 
the minority group and the larger community. 

The Department of Sociology of the University of Hawaii (which Professor 
Lind heads) has for a number of years studied the various ethnic groups in 
Hawaii, and together with the work of the War Research Laboratory during 
the war, provided Lind with a wealth of source-material on the Japanese in 
Hawaii. Much of the ground-work for this study was done through the record- 
ing of personal experiences, interviews, reports, and the collection of a wide 
variety of personal documents (such as letters, diaries, journals, confidential 
reports) made available to the university for study. Facts alone, however, do 
not speak for themselves. Lind points out that the so-called ‘cold facts’ of the 
situation are not only hard to discover in a highly complex and multi-valued 
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problem situation such as race relations, but that the vital questions of what 
facts and whose facts remain troublesome.! 

Lind then goes on to examine the more important stereotyped conceptions 
regarding the Japanese in Hawaii and shows how these conceptions have under- 
gone change by the events that have taken place since 1941. The Japanese, like 
the other ethnic groups in Hawaii, have made a gradual adjustment to the 
changing patterns of island life. The nature of these adjustments, as well as 
their speed and intensity, has depended on the particular group (Issei, Nisei, 
Kibei) concerned and a host of other factors. Like many of the immigrant 
groups that came to America, the Japanese encountered difficulties in regard 
to religion and family life, especially where the swift impact of Americaniza- 
tion tended to break down the old traditional patterns and mores. Nevertheless, 
they have made significant contributions to the social, economic, and political 
life of the islands and the so-called myth of ‘disloyalty’ was proved a total lie 
in view of the fact that not one act of sabotage was committed in the islands 
by residents of Japanese or Japanese-American descent. 

Although Lind finds that Hawaii is not always the perfect racial ‘paradise’ 
of the resort ads, there is, nonetheless, much evidence to substantiate the claim 
that Hawaii's interracial code is a reality and not merely a pious platitude; 
the fluidity of social and economic position as well as the high degree of inter- 
racial marriage attest to this fact.? 


— topes BOOK, The Governing of Men, should be examined by political 
scientists and anthropologists alike as one of the most important studies 
of its kind; certainly, those interested in the use of scientific method in the 
social sciences should examine it as an example of what a research team can ac- 
complish. This book is the result of the research project set up at the Colorado 
River center at Poston, Arizona, through the joint sponsorship of the Navy, 
the Office of Indian Affairs, and the War Relocation Authority, with Dr. Alex- 


* Cohen, Reason and Nature, pp. 77-78: ‘It is easy for those who have not reflected 
on actual scientific procedure to say: Begin with the facts. But an even more fundamental 
difficulty faces us. What are the facts? To determine them is the very object of the scien- 
tist’s investigations, and if that were but the beginning or first stage of science, the other 
stages might be dispensed with. To determine the facts scientifically, however, is a long 
and baffling enterprise, not only because the facts are so often inaccessible, but because 
what we ordinarily take for fact is so often full of illusion. Our expectations and pre- 
possessions make us see things which do not in fact happen, and without the proper 
previous reflection we fail to notice many obvious things which do happen. The problem 
of how to get rid of illusion and see what truly goes on in nature requires that persistent 
and arduous use of reason which we call scientific method.’ 

* For those interested in a more thorough analysis of these factors, the annual pub- 
lication of the Department of Sociology of the University of Hawaii, Social Process in 
Hawaii, is a valuable source for studying the latest developments (especially the last 
fifteen years) in Hawaii's economic and social life. 
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ander Leighton (a physician with psychiatric experience) in charge. Using social 
anthropology and applied psychology as their working disciplines, the Poston 
research team, through the use of interviews, personality studies, opinion polls, 
records, and the keeping of an extensive sociological journal (field notebook), 
was able to examine the sentiments and feelings of the people in a community 
under the stress of relocation (especially the events leading up to the strike of 
November 1942 and its aftermath) and to make suggestions to the top ad- 
ministrative staff. Hence, this research was not isolated fact-finding, but a con- 
certed effort by a group of experts to probe the effects of relocation in order to 
help administrators shape policy that was consonant with the aims (which the 
policy-makers were not always agreed on) of the relocation program, and help 
prevent a recurrence of the November incidents. 

Though primarily a study in social organization, this book is a valuable 
source for studying the effects of ‘systems of belief’ (sentiments socially shared 
and relatively resistant to change) on the administrators as well as on the 
members of the community. 


Stereotyped systems of belief regarding people are likely to be found 
wherever two groups with different belief systems come together, and the 
more these stereotypes intrude between an administration and the ad- 
ministered, the greater the danger of inefficiency and mismanagement. This 
is not because it is impossible to make any valid generalizations, but be- 
cause the generalizations that are made are not founded on fact. Instead, 
they are founded on belief systems which in turn are based on the worries, 
fears, hates, loves, hopes and other emotional needs of the administrator. 

Stereotyped thinking on the part of government personnel in Poston 
caused them to miss opportunities to secure responses from evacuees upon 
which work depended and which other administrators less stereotyped in 
their thinking were able to obtain. Unfortunately, stereotyped rather than 
realistic thinking was sufficiently common to warp the process of convert- 
ing official policies into action—with the result that cost of operation was 
increased while stresses on the people were made more severe and eventu- 
ally reacted as additional stress on the government employees too. (pp. 
308-9) 


The conflicts between those ‘stereotyped-minded’ administrators who thought 
the purpose of the relocation program was somewhat akin to a concentration 
camp and those ‘people-minded’ administrators who believed that the sooner 
the Japanese could return to normal life the better for them as well as the 
nation as a whole were sometimes very bitter and detrimental to the formation 
of a clear-cut policy on important matters. Many of the conclusions of Dr. 
Leighton’s report should be of value to public administrators interested in the 
problems that arise between themselves and the administered during periods 
of great stress, especially: where there is a deep gulf of misunderstanding be- 
tween these two groups. 
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igen AMBITIOUS project was the study begun in 1942 at the University 
of California on the evacuation, detention, and resettlement of the Japa- 
nese minority in America. As originally planned, this study was to have utilized 
the work of sociologists, anthropologists, economists, political scientists, and social 
psychologists, but several members of the original group were diverted to the 
Armed Forces. The first volume, The Spoilage, is based on the detailed personal 
journals kept by staff observers in the various camps. Interviews, polls, case 
studies, and other materials were utilized. Not only was the study interdisciplin- 
ary in character, but its staff was bicultural and many of its members bilingual. 
Frequent conferences were held where information was read, compared, checked, 
and revised against the generalizations of other independent studies or sources 
of information. The main portions of this book deal with the so-called ‘disloyal’ 
section of the relocated population, their segregation and eventual detention in 
the Tule Lake Center. The organizational structure of the camp is studied scru- 
pulously ; the means whereby the life activities of the people got into motion, the 
interactions between the government and the governed, the leaders, informers, 
and conflicts within the community itself, the protest movement and strike of 
November 1943, followed by the repressive measures of the government, and 
finally the mass withdrawal from American citizenship—these are all care- 
fully analyzed in great detail. 

Told in chronological order, from the time of the Presidential Order in 
1942 to the end of the relocation in 1946, this book is probably the best docu- 
mented study of its kind, although it is restricted in its scope to the 18,700 
members of the Tule Lake Center (out of the original relocation total of 
110,000 persons) and to their so-called ‘spoilage’ resulting from evacuation 
and detention and the eventual breakdown of relations between the members 
of this stigmatized group and the staff of the center. At Tule Lake, the revul- 
sion against the government was at its peak, for it was on this group that the 
disruption of family life and the almost complete breakdown of traditional pat- 
terns of living by the sudden relocation had its most pronounced effects. The 
proposed second volume of this research study (to be entitled, The Salvage) 
will deal with those persons who resettled in the midwest and other areas and 
who in many cases made a quick and satisfactory adjustment to their new en- 
vironment. 

Both The Governing of Men and The Spoilage are the result of interdis- 
ciplinary study, based on careful and detailed observations, and both show that 
it is not impossible to study highly complex human situations if methodological 
safeguards are employed and the researchers themselves are aware of the limita- 
tions of such studies. The work of the War Research Laboratory at the University 
of Hawaii, the Bureau of Sociological Research at the Poston project, and Uni- 
versity of California study are first-rate examples of scientifically-grounded re- 
search in the social sciences. 
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COLLECTION of letters written by a Nisei war veteran, Wear It Proudly, by 
William S. Tsuchida, is a useful addition to the above-mentioned studies; 
it not only gives the reader this soldier's personal impressions overseas, but more 
importantly, it offers a kind of indirect impression of the effects of the relo- 
cation as seen through the eyes of one who was many miles away from his 
family and friends, but whose deeds (and those of the famous 442nd Combat 
Team and Hawaii’s 100th Infantry Battalion) were helping to wipe out the 
stigma of the relocation and vindicate his people of false charges. 

The final report of the WRA is perhaps the best overall history of the relo- 
cation program, told in general terms and without any attempt to whitewash 
the Authority of its major mistakes. It is especially useful in its account of 
what it calls the ‘tragicomedy of semantic errors’ (p. 10) when the statements 
of Secretary Knox regarding fifth-column activity in Hawaii were completely 
twisted out of context. Along with the unfortunate effects of this unintended 
error (of not specifying whether he meant residents of the islands or Japanese 
government agents), the WRA report shows how the inflammatory statements 
of General DeWitt and the tirades of the Hearst papers did much to perpetuate 
the stigma of relocation and the myth of ‘disloyalty.’ The crucial question of 
whether relocation was to mean detention or resettlement is discussed in some 
detail, together with the evolution of WRA’s main policies and its conclusions 
regarding the whole program. 


N ALL THESE studies, the stress is on studying the patterns of individual and 

group behavior and the interactions between the two. No one study is in 
and of itself a guide-book on the problems of the Japanese minority in America, 
but all help contribute to the growing amount of objective data on the prob- 
lem of race relations. It is through studies of this kind that a body of knowledge 
—a basic subject-matter upon which some accepted general propositions con- 
cerning the problem of race relations can be made—is being evolved. 

The nature of myth, whether political, social, economic, or racial, is indeed 
a fruitful area of exploration for the student of general semantics. The rela- 
tion of ‘map’ to ‘territory’ and the ensuing consequences of using faulty maps 
in the solution of human problems is not merely a problem in general semantics, 
public opinion, group dynamics, or statistical analysis; it is basically the problem 
of why people believe what they believe, how they came to acquire these beliefs, 
and what effects these beliefs have on the behavior of individuals and groups. 
Normative analysis, it seems to me, is totally inadequate if we do not at first 
realize that an invalid myth can still be an effective one. For in the mind of the 
myth-believer, the word 7s the thing. 

JuLius PAUL 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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Readable and Usable 


EMOTIONAL SECURITY, by Milton R. Sapirstein, M.D. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1948. 300 pp. $3.50. 

WHICH Way OuT: STORIES BASED ON THE EXPERIENCE OF A PSYCHIATRIST, 
by C. P. Oberndorf, M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1948. 236 pp. $3.25. 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY: THE DEVELOPMENT AND DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY, 
by Leon J. Saul, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 350 pp. $5. 

How PsycuHiatry HELPs, by Phillip Polatin, M.D., and Ellen C. Philtine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 255 pp. $3. 


| Bygone psychiatric treatment with general semantics is unfortunate. General 
semantics is rightly concerned with psychiatric illness as an example of 
human behavior at its worst; and no less with neurologic evaluative structural 
factors making for sanity, 7.e., human behavior at its best. But the expectations 
of psychosomatic and psychotherapeutic benefit which have come to be associated 
with general semantics are attracting neurotically ill individuals whose cultish 
zeal is alienating serious professional workers. 

General semantics is not psychiatric treatment or any other kind of treatment. 
General semantic formulations can be utilized directly or indirectly by a physician 
or other trained professional worker in a total psychiatric treatment program, but 
it is not a psychotherapy per se. (Incidentally, I suppose it could be considered 
bibliotherapy. ) 

True, general semantics can and often does reduce anxiety related to concern 
about the nature of the world and of man, but so does Christian Science or a 
college education. Psychosomatic and psychotherapeutic benefits attributed to 
attendance at a seminar are most likely examples of ‘transference cure’ and are 
not a necessary reflection of the merits of the system there espoused. 

Since confusion of general semantics with psychiatric matters has delayed 
sober consideration of general semantics in some academic and professional cir- 
cles, I hope the two will come to be disaffiliated in the public mind. 


N” TO PROCEED to the quartet of psychiatric books at hand, reviewing them 
in the light of the widespread public interest in psychiatry, and in con- 
sideration of whatever new formulations they may advance. 

In simple language, How Psychiatry Helps deals instructively with the various 
nervous and mental illnesses, psychosomatic medicine, and the available chemical, 
surgical, and psychologic treatments (including psychoanalysis). It is authorita- 
tive and understandable, avoiding dramatics. The senior author is a leading re- 
search psychiatrist; the junior author is his novelist wife. 

While the magazines and newspapers contain an unusually large number of 
articles about psychiatry, it is difficult to get a balanced and authentic account of 
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contemporary psychiatry from them. Spectacular aspects are over-emphasized and 
the solid day-to-day achievements are neglected. This book avoids such errors 
and provides a reliable popularization of psychiatric information which should 
satisfy the heightened ‘natural curiosity’ many people have today about mental 
illness. 

Which Way Out contains eleven interesting stories derived from forty years 
of practice by a pioneer American psychoanalyst. Dr. Oberndorf, in an intro- 
duction, points out the psychologic implications of each episode, but has sub- 
ordinated professional considerations to literary style and characterization. The 
human dimensions of the psychoanalyst emerge, and he is seen to have no magic 
methods to deal with emotional ills. 

In a way, the analyst has become one of the heroes of contemporary culture. 
He has been given heroic stature, and his patient—the ‘neurotic’'—has been re- 
duced in dimension, almost to the point where a special kind of despair has come 
to be attached to neurotic illness. These developments are probably part of the 
price to be paid for the popularization of psychiatry. Dr. Oberndorf traces the 
professional development of the psychoanalyst through his stories, and neither 
magnifies the therapist nor deflates the patient. 


yy BOOKS of Drs. Saul and Sapirstein, while they have similar sounding 
titles, contain quite different material. Both authors are representative of the 


new generation of American-trained psychoanalysts, non-dogmatic, non-defensive, 
non-orthodox, flexible, modest, and often wise beyond their years. 

Dr. Saul has utilized his wartime navy service in describing the achievement 
of emotional maturity. In modern psychodynamic terms he explains and traces 
the emotional (evaluative) forces influencing personality development, and those 
that make for neurotic vulnerability and breakdown. His writing, though under- 
standable, tends to be dull. Readers only acquainted with old-style freudian 
presentations will be surprised, however, by the absence of jargon and by the 
breadth of his approach. 

Dr. Sapirstein has synthesized material from leading psychoanalytic theorists 
in order to delineate the common denominators of all theories considered from 
the standpoint of therapy. In his handling, the notions of anxiety and adapta- 
tion take a prominent role, although he has not neglected any psychoanalytic 
concept. 

Employing his theoretical framework, he deals with the development of 
sexuality and the sexual problems of the average adult. Perhaps for the first 
time adult sexuality is dealt with in the context of a sustained relationship, /.e. 
marriage. Sex is not treated in mythical isolation. Those cultural conditions 
which obstruct the attainment of mature sexuality are surveyed, and the recent 
recognition of female sex fulfillment is noted. 

For the first time to my knowledge, the notion of normal dependency is 
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clearly described. The ideally mature person cannot be thought of as absolutely 
independent and self-sufficient. Actually, to be mature one must have his de- 
pendent needs fulfilled by his wife (and others), and in turn he must meet their 
dependent needs. Maturity involves mutual dependency. 

Dr. Sapirstein’s book is not a popularization, but a presentation of new 
formulations and the coordination of fresh observations from psychoanalysis, 
anthropology, and sociology addressed to both specialist and non-specialist. Its 
style is sprightly; the book can be directly utilized by the ordinary educated 
reader. It is a noteworthy example of integrated, clinically-derived, scientific 
thinking presented for immediate public scrutiny and use. 


Louis PAUL, M.D. 
U. S$. Marine Hospital, Ellis Island, New York 


The Recapture of Wonder 


FROM BAUDELAIRE TO SURREALISM, by Marcel Raymond. Documents of Art. 
Vol. 10. Translated from the French. New York: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. 
1950. 428 pp. $3.75. 


Woe WRITING about poetry, as about music or painting, one runs the risk 
of writing either in the jargon of technical terms or of writing sheer senti- 
mentality. Raymond does neither. He writes with great insight and sensitivity of 
this rich and difficult period of poetry. To this excellent translation has been 
added an extensive bibliography in English and French very useful for students 
of this period, an introduction stating beautifully and succinctly the meaning of 
French poetry for American poets by Harold Rosenberg, Daniel-Henry Kahn- 
weiler’s very fine essay on Mallarmé and painting, and a preface (or prose poem) 
by Robert Motherwell. 

Beginning with the predecessors of Baudelaire, Raymond gives the reader a 
sense of the European literary and philosophic climate out of which this poetry 
emerged. Then in great detail he takes us, poet by poet, through the main stream 
of French poetry: symbolism, ‘impressionism,’ neo-symbolism, ‘cubism,’ dadaism, 
and surrealism. These somewhat arbitrary terms correspond with the much less 
arbitrary terms of the French School of painting, and I have put in quotation 
marks the words somewhat stretched and taken from the language of painting. 
The search for new forms and ways of actually seeing as well as ways of express- 
ing was similar for both painters and poets. However, some of the terms qualify 
the technical problems of one medium better than another. As Raymond says, 
the problems cubism posed for painting were highly intellectual and fruitful, 
while for poetry they were not so much so, since cubism was a problem of the 
visual and plastic arts. Dadaism and surrealism, on the other hand, were as 
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much literary as art forms. Surrealism was and is the extreme expression of 
what Baudelaire and Rimbaud began in their work as ‘seers’ of visions of another 
world. 


Kh" THE LAST hundred years or more art has been haunted with the problems 
that arise when men confront the ambiguities of existence without faith 
in religion, in science, or altogether in themselves, and seek by some kind of 
technical device to force their feelings and imagery and put an end to ambiguity. 
Their art was a revolution, a way of life, a philosophy and poetics all in one. 
Out of this need to create not only an art but a system many problems arise of 
which Raymond is well aware. 

Throughout this period two dichotomous elements are present, sometimes 
conflicting, sometimes complementing each other: on the one hand the denial 
of the self and of the world, and on the other a voluptuous and sensuous 
affirmation of the world. “We are not in the world!’ Rimbaud wrote. Yet Rim- 
baud and Baudelaire were intensely sensuous poets. The problem was for them, 
as for their followers, the question of how far to go back, out of this world, 
into memory, toward childhood, toward magic. For most of the poets who 
followed them, there was a desire to go beyond and out of this world. There 
was also a spirit of mockery, despair, iconoclasm, except in those whom Ray- 
mond calls the ‘men of good will’ and the Catholic poets. 

These latter seem to this reviewer, perhaps because they were not caught up 
in any philosophical revolution, not to be involved in the same technical prob- 
lems as those which obsessed and stimulated the others. They (Claudel, Péguy, 
Perse) were outside of the turmoil and excitement of experimentation, outside 
the struggle of something new emerging. They could not take part in the 
creation of the fantastic that was outside of God’s world, nor could they believe 
they were god-like creators of a new reality. Claudel, for instance, was unifying 
his experiences in a world already ordered and created by God. He was not 
trying to make of his poems new objects or things in themselves. He was con- 
cerned rather with feeling and seeing the created world. The non-religious poets, 
on the other hand, were no longer interested in imitating nature. They were 
making new objects, paint on canvas, print on page, not to resemble anything, 
but to be something. Cubism in poetry, for instance, tried to use words ‘as the 
cubist painter did forms, without distance (perspective) or motion, that is, with- 
out verbs. The poem was to be looked at, like the mouse's tail in Alice in Won- 
derland, and the spacing, the lines and whiteness around the words were part of 
the composition, the plane of thought. 


yen TECHNICAL problems of dadaism and surrealism were less a problem of 
the medium than of philosophy. The philosophy, in other words, brought 
out the technique. The dadaists used the same technique of chance, of shaking 
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up words in a hat, that is so evident in the collages and in the thin pictures of 
despair of the dadaist painters. ‘Write anything at all,’ Apollinaire advised his 
friends, ‘and push straight ahead.’ The question posed by the surrealists is, as 
Raymond sees it, mainly this: how far can the poet move into a non-world of 
vision and still remain attached to this world? Raymond is aware of all the com- 
plexities of this problem, is aware to what extent both are possible, indeed sees 
Freud as showing the relations between the world of dreams and reality to be 
meaningful. He is also aware that while utilizing freudian symbols many of the 
surrealist poets did not really understand Freud's theories. For instance, he ques- 
tions the surrealism that tries to detach itself completely and express an artificial 
psychic freedom. Many of the surrealists took off from Valéry’s statement: 
‘There is nothing so beautiful as that which does not exist,’ and lost the context 
of experience and even any valid symbolism of it. The use of dreams and auto- 
matic writing (free association) by the surrealists was, Raymond thinks, more 
often an escape, a resignation, and an attempt to draw a curtain of opacity, than 
a facing of reality through the symbolism and metaphor of the unconscious. He 
feels that the claim to total freedom of mind was a negation rather than an 
affirmation. I might put it this way. Just as a child galloping on two feet saying 
he is a horse still knows he is a child and not a horse, so the poet no matter 
what he ‘pretends’ cannot deny he is a man and a specific person. To believe that 
he can step out of the world or out of himself is a denial of the richness of 
metaphor, for indeed a child being a horse is a more exciting and complex thing 
than simply being a horse. And if some of the surrealists failed it was such a 
failure in metaphor and context. 

Indeed it is just around this question that the most challenging and fruitful 
discourse of the book centers. Raymond says that Baudelaire’s ‘improprieties of 
expression’ are the poet's way of touching new sources and reaching deeper levels 
of feeling. He believes that poetry is achieved through a certain amount of logical 
incoherence and contradiction in terms, and that ‘in every metaphor there slum- 
bers a catachresis.’ He believes it is a matter of degree how far the artist can go 
in breaking up ‘the accepted verbal associations to escape from a conventional 
and arbitrary vision of the world’ and still retain meaning. 


I BELIEVE myself that the artist and poet must seek willfully not to understand 
‘reality,’ to create a mystery about what the culture calls reality, in order to 
recapture it. The child already lives in this mystery, and the artist must recapture 
something of the sense of the world that we attribute to the child. (It may not 
be so much mystery that the child feels, as an intense curiosity, as he faces all 
reality in a completely unstructured way. It looks like mystery to us, but perhaps 
the child has only a greater sense of reality than the adult.) The artist must, at 


any rate, recreate that sense of curiosity, wonder, which is so disturbing, emo- 
tional and creative a state. 
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Most of the surrealist poets create this sense of mystery to such a degree that 
the poetry can be grasped only by those few who have the gift of immediate 
insight into it. To have such insight Raymond says that the reader must be able 
to experience things in their ‘purely poetic, arbitrary, and new aspect,’ and must 
have an ‘exceptional plastic sensibility infused with the atmosphere of the epoch.’ 
And Raymond goes on to say, ‘this is completely different from the labor of 
progressive penetration that is required in order to understand Mallarmé.’ He 
sees these poems as small elusive objects, hardly graspable before they are van- 
ished. He speaks of them as ‘islets . . . blots of poetry as it were on the page’ 

. . ‘islets on the blank page, light as foam, as distinctive from language as a 
divine voice can be from all the noises of the earth.’ To my way of thinking, to 
grasp the meaning of such poems is not so very different from the child’s grasp 
of the meaning of a word. It has no other meaning, it simply has to be grasped 
whole and complete in its context. And so the mystery grows less as one under- 
stands more ‘words,’ they begin to be no longer noises but meanings. 

Sensitive as Raymond is to these blots of poems, small and dense as a word 
for a child, still in the end he is not satisfied with this poetry, but wants some- 
thing bigger, something continuous and penetrable, more like the poetry of 
Claudel and Perse. In spite of his extraordinary insight and feeling for this 
poetry, he seems to advocate a return to something more epic and monumental, 
and I feel, he means something no longer continuing in the main stream of 
symbolism, cubism, surrealism but rather a return to what he considers Claudel 
to be, a poet of post-medieval France. He seems to feel that poetry should be the 
prophetic vehicle of a rebirth on earth, perhaps some new espousal of humane 
Christian values. However, I am suspicious of this turn that he gives to the end 
of the book, as though the book should have some ‘moral’ to it. The rest of the 
book belies this: it is the sensitive study of a very fine art. I do not think it 
needs any moral or apologia to sustain it. 


we IN A SENSE Raymond says that surrealism has failed, indeed that all 
these ‘movements’ failed, I would not say they failed inasmuch as some 
poets grew out of and beyond them. We should not criticize a technique for 
not being something else than it is. Out of cubism came most of the great 
painters of the French School. Surrealism was the expression of the discovery 
of the unconscious. It was an exciting, a tremendous discovery. Certainly those 
artists and poets who have stayed too much in it have failed: indeed any move- 
ment fails when it is turned into an authority, a cult or a religion. But when it 
affords possibilities of getting outside of conventional reality, in other words, 
as long as it is liberating, as it was for Miré, for instance, or Eluard, we cannot 
say it has failed. 


EVELYN T. RIESMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Individual and Society 


IRS: I am writing to tell you how much I enjoyed reading Mr. Martin 

Maloney’s review of my book, Society as the Patient in ETC. 6.57 (Autumn 
1949). This is the most thoughtful and extended review I have seen. 

I was especially interested in the reviewer's emphasis upon the ‘passivity’ 
and his suggestion that I allot a very passive role to the individual in society. 
I think this arises more from the effort to maintain a somewhat detached position 
of observer rather than from any basic assumption of mine. It is more character- 
istic of some of the earlier essays and I believe it was modified in such papers 
as ‘What Is Social Order?’ and ‘Science and Culture’ and to a certain extent in 
the paper on ‘Cultural Coercion and Individual Distortion.’ I would suggest that 
one source of the net impression he gets from the book arises from the difficulty 
of formulating more clearly a field theory in which one can state the essentially 
circular processes involved in the relationship of individual to social order and 
to culture. In more recent writings, some of which have not yet been published, 
I have very specifically tried to provide such a formulation but have met with a 
major obstacle in that we do not have the language necessary to express circular 
processes. 

However, insofar as present language will permit, I have been trying to show 
that the individual as a bearer of cultural traditions and as an active participant 
in maintaining social order creates, along with his fellows, the cultural and social 
field which reciprocally governs, channels, patterns, and directs his life activities. 
Here we have an essentially circular process in which the individual is both a 
contributor and a recipient, translating into action the basic assumptions and 
beliefs which he has taken over from his cultural traditions. Perhaps in some 
future publications this point will be made more clear and will correct the im- 
pression of the individual as chiefly passive with the culture as active. Inci- 
dentally, I tried to deal with the ‘leader question’ in the paper on “The Dilemma 
of Leadership.’ 

I quite agree with Mr. Maloney that what we need is some more fruitful 
metaphors, especially for the understanding of these circular relationships be- 
tween the individual and society to displace the older conceptions and to provide 
a new conceptual framework for the social sciences. Here I probably would put 
more emphasis on the assumptions and the conceptual formulations that underlie 
our thinking and speech as contrasted with your emphasis upon verbal guides 
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and verbal maps, which, as I see it, are always guided by these underlying 
assumptions and concepts. 

In conclusion, let me again thank ETC. for Mr. Maloney’s review and say 
that I hope in the not-too-distant future to provide some further light on the 
various interesting and significant points he has raised. 

LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


Is Science Enough? 


S™: General semantics, as once defined by Hayakawa, is the science of how 
not to be a damn fool. Its function, then, is not so much positive, 7.e., how 
to be something, but rather how not to be something else. Wendell Johnson 
emphasizes this point in his illustration about learning to float: what you must 
learn, he says, is to do nothing that will keep you from floating. Of course 
these are my choices of definitions for general semantics; they emphasize its 
‘negative’ approach, an approach I think lost sight of in an article I should like 
to discuss. 

The article is Anatol Rapoport’s ‘The Criterion of Predictability’ in ETC., 
2.129-151 (Spring 1945). The article furnishes operational methods for problem 
solving, for conflict resolving, and for definitions of ‘freedom,’ ‘civilization,’ 
‘knowledge,’ and of ‘truth.’ This is a positive approach in general semantics 
literature; indeed, it seems to be the positivist side, and, I think, there lies its 
weakness for students of general semantics. It is weak, I think, because it 
assumes that the ‘scientific’ (positivist) way of abstracting is the only trustworthy 
one, that, therefore, the scientific ‘reality’ is the only reliable reality. 

Certainly the article provides grounds for my reading of it in this way; 
consider the following quotations: 


But their [religions’} obvious and permanent shortcoming is the short- 
coming of all non-scientific systems, the total lack of a vital scientific 
measuring stick, the criterion of predictability. . .. We should like to show 
that predictability is the only yardstick of truth. . . . We should like to 
show that the recognition of the criterion of P penpeme in. for truth may 
lead to basic principles of behavior recognized as tending to preserve the 
greatest harmony between will and reality (sanity) through the closest 
adjustment of the nervous processes to the structure of the universe... . 
Our purpose is to show that not only the natural sciences but all meaning- 
ful knowledge is based on this criterion . . . . Science can probably be 
safely ‘sold’ to every human being, properly approached . . . . The task of 
education becomes a thorough conditioning of the human nervous system 
to permit it to establish habits only in accordance with this rationality .. . . 


ype SOUNDS TO ME like a deification of the positivist approach, a deification 
which does not seem consistent with other statements about general semantics, 
which seems, indeed, to be contrary to most of general semantics ‘theory.’ In an 
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article on ‘Poetry and Science,’ Hayakawa supports Thomas Clark Pollock’s asser- 
tion that there can be no justification in elevating either what we might call 
‘scientific’ truth over ‘poetic’ truth, or vice versa. He maintains that to claim 
either one as higher (as sole criterion?) would be similar to saying, “Which is 
more important, eating or breathing?’ The point is that the poetic and the 
scientific are two different ways of abstracting from the flux of experience. By 
selecting one as the criterion for predictability, you are universalizing one method 
of abstracting over all other possible ones. Rapoport seems to suggest that the 
‘positivist utterances’ are more reliable, more ‘true’ because they are observable, 
because they point to ‘publicly discriminable referents’ (Pollock’s phrase I think), 
because, in short, they make possible verifiable predictions. 

But is this the on/y way to make verifiable predictions? Is this the only 
(reliable) method for resolving conflicts, or gathering knowledge, or civilizing 
ourselves? Is this criterion general enough for students of general semantics? 
I do not think so; perhaps Rapoport does not either, but it looks as if he does. 

For an example of what I am driving at, consider the Kinsey Report. Cer- 
tainly this represents knowledge in the positivist sense because it contains very 
little that cannot be verified and offers quite reliable, 7.e., verifiable, predictions. 
But, to use a phrase from Pollock again, when you put pointer readings in, you 
get pointer readings out. What one gets from the Kinsey Report, of course, are 
statistics. This is probably ‘truth,’ much needed ‘truth,’ but I don’t think anyone 
considers it the whole truth; that is, no one would consider the Report in itself 
as adequate, as complete enough, as applicable by itself, even for the resolution 
of sexual conflicts in the cases reported on. Important factors, ‘non-scientific’ 
factors have been clearly and admittedly left out. The Report has chosen to 
omit from its basic assumptions and working hypotheses Eddington’s grassy 
hillside, and in some cases that hillside is important. No one runs even the 
‘sexual’ side of his married life entirely by a marriage manual, even though quite 
reliable maps of verifiable territory are usually provided in them. 

But if we don’t use Rapoport’s (positivist) criterion (for we cannot argue 
the desirability of prediction), what can we use? The question was phrased by 
Wendell Johnson in a different way in a different connection, but it has the same 
general direction: “Those who insist that science and verifiable data are not 
enough for dealing with problems of walue unavoidably raise the question: 
What is?” 

Perhaps the answer can be found in general semantics literature. General 
semantics teaches (does it not?) that the universe cannot be reflected in any one 
set of abstractions. By means of Whorf’s findings and analyses we are conditioned 
against accepting any linguistic framework as the framework of ‘reality,’ even 
our own. We have tried to learn other languages, other maps for an infinite 
territory, the language of poetry, of music, and the language of vision: do we 
need to restrict ourselves to the language of science? Can we reduce the insights 
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(truths?) we get from these other languages to simple positivist utterances? 

--- But how do we go about resolving conflicts, gathering knowledge, etc? Or 
even predicting behavior? I think a good example is Edmond Taylor's method in 
Richer by Asia. Not positivist utterances, but certainly ‘knowledge,’ grounds for 
reliable prediction, for conflict resolving, for communication. Taylor's method, 
at least in 1948, would probably work better than trying to approach everybody 
properly enough to sell them on science. 

In summary, then, I think Rapoport’s positive, positivist approach to questions 
involving ‘truth,’ knowledge, reality, etc., is inadequate because it is not general 
enough. It is not general enough because no ove concrete method can be, because 
no single set of directions for abstracting from experience will include all factors 
relevant for such a complicated thing as our notion of ‘truth,’ or reality. The 
answer for those interested in general semantics, it seems to me, would lie in a 
definition of literary critcism given by Kenneth Burke: to use all there is to use. 
To use it wisely, consciously, semantically: to use it in a way that will not let 
us risk making damn fools of ourselves. 


Bos DONALDSON 


Reply by Rapoport 


When a general semanticist declares the scientific outlook to be the only 


trustworthy one, he is using the word ‘trustworthy’ in a certain verifiable 
sense. A boat is seaworthy if you can sail in it without sinking. A view is trust- 
worthy if it leads you to expect what is actually coming. 

In this way the statement, ‘Predictability is the only yardstick of truth,’ is 
a definition of truth. There is no sense in asking what truth really is. ‘Truth’ is 
only a sound or a set of ink marks until one has defined it. There is no argument 
that it can be defined in a variety of ways. One can define it as ‘whatever the 
Leader says is true,’ or ‘whatever most people on Fiji Islands say is true,’ or in 
many other ways. However, here is a ticklish point. Associated with the notion 
of truth in all cultures (I will take my chances on that ‘all-statement’) is the 
notion of agreement. And this is incompatible with the complete relativity of 
truth-value which Mr. Donaldson and many cultural anthropologists seem to 
postulate. 

The emphasis in the relativistic aspects of general semantics is, in accordance 
with the aims of general semantics, on the existence of higher invariants rather 
than on the unqualified relativity of standards. What is ‘left’ for you is ‘right’ for 
me, but we both agree on the meaning of ‘east.’ What is east for you is west 
for me, but we both agree on the meaning of ‘longitude.’ What is a noun in 
your language is a verb in mine, but we both agree that the same notions can 
be moulded into different grammatical forms. 

This criterion of higher invariance does not have to be included into the 
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notion of the relativity of truth values. But if it is not included, then the ‘agree- 
ment’ aspect of truth must be abandoned, and if it is abandoned, what is left? 
If we wish to keep the agreement aspect, we must look for suitable (universal) 
invariants of the truth notion. Predictability is the one which has been proposed 
by logical positivists and by several general semanticists. The choice has been 
inspired not so much by moralistic considerations as by pragmatic ones: it works. 
There is more agreement among scientists and there are more reliable methods 
of resolving disagreements in the subjects of their inquiry than in any other 
group. And the scientific method of arriving at truth is appeal to controlled, 
preferably quantitative experiment, which involves the criterion of predictability. 


“Sears Mr. Donaldson’s other point about the leaving out of ‘non- 
scientific factors,’ as, for example, in the Kinsey Report, it is not quite clear 
what is meant by such factors. There are widespread notions that the applica- 
tion of scientific method is limited to the ‘measurable,’ the ‘physical,’ the 
‘material,’ etc., and that this limitation prevents science from telling the ‘whole 
story.. Granted that at no stage conceivably attainable can the ‘whole story’ be 
told, just wherein does the limitation of science consist? To say that a poem can 
tell more (or at any rate different) truth about a starry sky than the astronomical 
table; that a moralistic sermon can evaluate the Kinsey Report more significantly 
than statistical analysis, involves a different definition of truth and significance 
than is implied in the criterion of predictability. Nowhere does a scientific out- 
look imply that poems about stars should not be composed or that moral judg- 
ments should not be made. All that the scientific outlook and semantic analysis 
implies is that you cannot navigate by a poem. Nor can you determine the actual 
consequences of certain sexual practices by making moralistic judgments about 
them. 

It is not quite true that if you ‘put pointer readings in, you get pointer read- 
ings out.’ The pointer readings are the rock bottom of extensional experience for 
the scientist (to which every one can agree) from which extremely far-reaching 
inferences about the world can be made. These may include not only the so- 
called ‘material’ world, but also the most intricate workings of ‘emotional life,’ 
‘consciousness,’ etc., etc., areas which the non-scientifically oriented so persist- 
ently maintain to be outside the realm of objective and analytic inquiry. As an 
ever increasing number of phenomena are becoming translatable into pointer 
readings, more and more areas of inquiries come within the range of scientific 
investigation and therefore of agreement. 

But really the dichotomy between the ‘physical’ and the ‘spiritual’ is awfully, 
awfully obsolete. Let us abandon it. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 





x NEWS AND MISCELLANY x 


| rap editions of ETC. are now available for libraries. ETC. has entered into 
an agreement with University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., whereby complete 
volumes will be made available in microfilm form. An entire volume in a single roll will 
cost about as much as binding the same material in conventional library binding. 

Under the plan, the library keeps the printed issues of ETC. unbound and circulates 
them in that form for from two to three years, which corresponds to the period of greatest 
use. When the paper copies begin to wear out or are not called for frequently, they are 
disposed of and the microfilm is substituted. Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the 
paper edition, and the film copy is only distributed at the end of the volume year. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, and is furnished on metal reels, 
suitably labeled. Inquiries concerning purchase should be addressed to University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HE ASSOCIATION for the Advancement of Psychotherapy offered a five-session 

seminar in ‘Generai Semantics, Its Fundamentals and Use in Psychotherapy,’ given 
by WILLIAM WOLF, M.D., on Tuesdays, beginning March 28, at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, New York City. . . . The New York Society for General Semantics sponsored 
a five-lecture series on ‘Sense and Nonsense in Human Communication,’ from March 18 
to 22, by IRVING J. LEE. The lectures were given in the auditorium of the New York 
Historical Society. 


- pasaleney SURI gave a lecture, ‘Religion under Crossfire: The Challenge of Se- 
mantics,’ at the People’s Liberal Church, Stewart Ave. and 65th St., Chicago, on 
Friday evening, March 17. WILLIAM D. HAMMOND, pastor of the church and a 
trustee of the Chicago Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics, arranged 
the program and acted as chairman. .. . MARY POWELL, director of the educational 
department of the St. Louis Art Museum, OSCAR THALINGER, chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild, and JOHN J. KESSLER, lecturer on gen- 
eral semantics at Washington University, took part in a panel discussion on ‘General Se- 
mantics and Modern Art,’ at the Artists’ Guild, St. Louis, on March 19. 


HE INSTITUTE of General Semantics, Lakeville, Conn., announces the seventh sum- 
fo session of the Seminar-Workshop Course, to be held at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass., August 14 to September 5. The intensive seminar lectures will be given 
by J. S. A. BOIS, Ph.D., of Montreal, formerly (1948-49) president of the Ca.iadian 
Psychological Association. Details of plans for the workshop are not complete, but among 
those giving lectures, demonstrations, etc., will be O. R. BONTRAGER, State Teachers 
College, California, Pa.; IRVING J. LEE, Northwestern University; GEORGE K. ZIPF, 
Harvard University; HARRY HOLTZMAN, New York; LILLIAN LIEBER, Long Island 
University; SHERWOOD DODGE, New York. Information about registration and tuition 
may be obtained from M. KENDIG, Acting Director of the Institute. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


y yey OFFICE of the International Society for General Semantics has been moved 
to the following new address: 539 West North Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
The address of the Editorial Office of ETC. remains unchanged. 
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